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Literacy Demonstration Project (MELD) illustrated how a State 
education agency supported partnerships with community-based 
organizations and community colleges to strengthen educational and 
employment opportunities for linguistic minorities in urban and rural 
areas of the state. Each model is described in d-tail, with the key 
elements of success extrapolated. Appendixes include project 
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INTRODUCTION 



To encourage collaborations and partnerships among service providers and to 
provide quality instruction and services to a growing limited English proficient adult 
population, the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, published an absolute priority for a grant competition to support models 
for transitioning adults with limited English skills from one provider to another to 
prepare them to enter vocational education and college programs. This competition 
was funded under The National English Literacy Demonstration Program, authorized 
by the Adult Education Act, Public Law 100-297, as amended by the National 
Literacy Act of 1991. The National English Literacy Demonstration Program was 
designed to develop innovative approaches, methods, and technologies to help 
limited English proficient adults and out-of-school youth to achieve full competence 
in the English language. 

In Program Year 1992, a review panel of English as a Second Language and Adult 
Basic Education professionals and consultants read, evaluated, and rated 31 
applications based on established selection criteria (see Federal Register 
announcement in the Appendix). Due to limited funding, only three grantees were 
selected. The program was authorized for $698,987 in the first year and $710,000 
in the second year. The grantees were the Arlington Public Schools, El Paso 
Community College, and the Massachusetts Department of Education. 

Each project represented a different model of collaboration and implementation of 
transitional English programs. The Arlington Adult Learning System (AALS) 
demonstrated how a local adult education provider coordinated with a community- 
based organization, a vocational institute, and an institution of higher education to 
teach limited English proficient adults along a continuum from literacy instruction to 
preparation for job training and academic study. The Texas Success Through 
Transition English Project (STEP), based at El Paso Community College, developed 
partnerships with several community-based organizations to deliver services and 
provide for effective program transitioning of limited English proficient learners by 
bridging ESL instruction with academic and technical programs. The Massachusetts 
English Literacy Demonstration Project (MELD) demonstrated how a state education 
agency supported three partnerships with three community-based organizations and 
community colleges to strengthen educational and employment opportunities for 
linguistic minorities in urban and rural areas. 
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A brief description of the three projects is included in this report. The projects were 
funded from October 1, 1992 to December 31, 1994. Originally, the projects were to 
last three years; however, funding for the third year was never appropriated. The 
loss of third year funding did not allow the projects to document long-term success 
and follow-up on the accomplishments of the learners and the effectiveness of the 
programs and institutions. Each project was evaluated at the end of the second 
year by an independent evaluator. 

We encourage you to share this report with your colleagues. The information 
contained in this report can provide insight into successful practices and possible 
collaboration models that can improve programs and expand services for limited 
English proficient adults. More information on each project, including external 
evaluation reports, can be obtained from the project directors, whose names are 
included in the text. 
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The Models 




The Arlington Adult Learning System (AALS) 



Program Description 

The Arlington Adult Learning System (AALS) was a consortium of diverse English as 
a Second Language (ESL) providers coordinated by the Arlington Education and 
Employment Program (REEP) of Arlington, Virginia. The providers included an adult 
education institution, a community-based organization, a vocational institute and an 
institution of higher learning. 

The primary purpose of the consortium was to link the resources and expertise of 
each of the ESL service providers into a well-articulated, full service adult learning 
and training system. The principal goal of the system was to facilitate learner 
transition from level to level and program to program until learners met their 
education, employment and training goals. Specific objectives of the program 
included: 1) developing and refining an integrated transitional learning partnership 
including four organizations; 2) recruiting limited English proficient (LEP) adults in 
Arlington through strengthening relationships with agencies serving and working with 
the target population; 3) screening potential trainees to identify their language 
learning needs and goals and place them along an education continuum; 
4) providing free training slots for project participants; providing extensive group and 
individual educational, career and job counseling and; 5) providing follow-up support 
to trainees applying for job training or academic study. 



Partnerships 

The Arlington Education and Employment Program (REEP) formed a consortium 
with Hogar Hispano, the Employment Training Center (ETC) and Marymount 
University in Arlington, Virginia. (Figure 1 on page 3 shows the interrelationship of 
service providers.) 

REEP is a nationally recognized special project within the Arlington Public 
School system. REEP serves approximately 2,500 LEP immigrants and 
refugees per year through a variety of program components: the Intensive 
ESL Program; Adult Learning Center (ALC); Workplace Literacy Program; and 
Non-Intensive Extension Program. REEP is funded entirely through grants 
and special projects. 
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Hogar Hispano is a community-based organization under the auspices of 
Catholic Charities that serves the social, economic, educational and family 
needs of low-income immigrants in northern Virginia. Hogar Hispano offers 
three levels of low-cost, non-intensive basic ESL instruction at nine sites, in 
addition to assistance with immigration, assistance with food and clothing, 
referrals and job information, and tax preparation. 

Employment Training Center (ETC), a program of the Arlington Public 
Schools, offers free vocational training and placement in office skills, child 
care, electrical trades and printing. ETC, the primary county vocational 
training provider, is supported by a number of different funding sources, 
including JTPA, JOBS and BVOT. 

Marymount University is 3n independent, coeducational institution that has 
an intensive English as a Second Language program to prepare foreign 
students for academic study at U.S. universities. 



Composition of Students Served 

Students who enrolled in the program were immigrants and refugees. Sixty-five 
percent (65%) identified themselves as Hispanic; 18% as Pacific Asian; 11% as 
African; 3% as European and .5 % as Middle Eastern. Fifty-nine (59%) percent of all 
students were female; forty-one percent (41%) were male. Eighty-two percent 
(82%) were ages 22-44. 



Number of Students Served 

During Year 1, 155 students were recruited and enrolled in the project. By the end 
of Year 2, 289 learners had been served. 



Student Assessment and Monitoring 

The transition of learners from, one agency to another was facilitated through the 
adoption of common assessment processes and instruments by the providers. For 
example, Hogar Hispano used a short version of the BEST Test in order to place 
and assess its students. By using the BEST Test, Hogar Hispano facilitated the 
transition of its students into higher level classes at the Arlington Education and 
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Employment Program (REEP), a program which routinely administers the BEST to 
place and monitor its students. 

In a similar fashion, REEP adopted the Michigan Test and the TABE to test 
students' readiness to transition into post-secondary education at either Marymount 
University (for academic studies) or the Employment Training Center (for vocational 
studies). In addition, Marymount administered the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language to assist students transitioning from their pre-academic classes to 
academic studies. REEP developed and began implementing timed writing tests, 
modeled after Marymount placement tests, to more effectively determine writing 
readiness for classes at Marymount and the Employment Training Center. 

In addition to more standardized assessment instruments, entry level descriptions 
based on the MELT (Mainstream English Language Training) Student Performance 
Levels, have been developed and refined for all transition levels. 

Student progress was documented and monitored through a database system which 
included: results of assessment measures; a summary of classes taken; the 
learner's Individual Education Plan; a learner needs assessment; and samples of 
student work. An electronic database system was custom-designed by LGJ 
Services of Baltimore for this purpose. The system enabled partners to manage 
cases as well as to share information about learners electronically. 



Outreach and Referral Efforts 

Extensive group counseling and individual counseling were conducted by counselors 
and teachers at all class locations. An Individualized Education Plan (lEP) for each 
trainee was developed and reviewed periodically during the counseling. Trainees 
were also given access to written and computerized resources dealing with 
academic and job opportunities. These resources included computer software 
programs such as Student Aid Tour and Virginia VIEW. Student Aid Tour (US 
Department of Education) allows students to research information about federal 
student aid. Virginia VIEW helps students to examine career choices. In addition, 
students were offered individual instruction through the Adult Learning Center. 

Project graduates had an exit interview with project staff and completed a survey to 
determine their next steps in achieving their long-term goals. Graduates were also 
provided with the opponunity for continued counseling. 
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Prior to the project, direct referrals to other service providers were rare. Learners 
were not counseled as to the appropriateness of the information to their particular 
needs and goals. As a result of the project, the number of referrals between 
partners and the success raies of learners have increased. 



Transitional Curriculum 

Partners from each institution met to review and assess how the various curricula 
from their programs fit together. They began by examining the upper end of the 
project spectrum (preparation for job training or academic study) since this is where 
the largest gap in language and academic skills existed. 

The project partners first determined which skills students would need to 
successfully transition to academic study or job training upon completion of the 
project and then determined the skills needed to transition from REEP to the 
academic English class at Marymount University and the vocational English class at 
the Employment Training Center. Based on these discussions and needs 
assessments conducted with teachers and students, curricular components for the 
pre-vocational and pre-academic tracks were developed, piloted and revised based 
on teacher and student feedback. These components included the pre- 
vocational/pre-academic English classes at REEP, computer-assisted pre- 
vocational/preacademic instruction in REEFs Adult Learning Center, the academic 
En lish class at Marymount, and the vocational English class at the Employment 
Training Center. 

Curriculum development at the lower and middle of the spectrum (i.e. for Hogar 
Hispano and REEP's General ESL tracks) began with a series of teacher and 
student needs assessments. Based on these assessments, a curriculum was 
designed that incorporated many of the features of REEPs previous curriculum with 
respect to format, approach, and content. 

The final product. The Arlington Adult Learning System (AALS) Curriculum: A 
Transitional ESL Curriculum for Adults, included: four levels of non-intensive 
lifeskills English, including preliteracy (Hogar Hispano); seven levels of intensive 
lifeskills English, intensive advanced pre-vocational/pre-academic instruction, 
computer-assisted pre-vocational/pre-academic instruction (REEP); intensive pre- 
academic English (Marymount University); intensive pre-vocational English 
(Employment Training Center). 
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Unexpected Barriers 

■ All four partner organizations had different instructional calendars. The 
project had to find a way to reconcile these. different calendars in order to 
avoid large gaps in services and maintain high program participation. 

■ Some of the instructors at the community-based organization felt left out of 
the decision-making process. Their concerns regarding scheduling and the 
transition of their students needed to be addressed by the project 
coordinators and administrators. 

■ Funding for the community-based organization and for evening classes at 
the Employment Training Center was not stable. Lack of stable operating 
platforms can impair the effectiveness of transitional programs. 

■ Due to their ESL status, some learners faced barriers to enrolling in regular 
community college courses. In developing a transition program, it is 
necessary to work closely with all target receiving agencies to establish an 
understanding of their admissions requirements and placement procedures. 

■ Some learners had academic goals (postgraduate study, professional 
certification) which were not anticipated by program planners. 



Outcomes 

Academic 

■ A total of 73 students from Hogar Hispano transitioned to REEP; fifty (50) 
students transitioned from REEP to the Employment and Training Center; 
sixty-seven (67) transitioned from REEP to Marymount University. 

■ Of the 73 students who transitioned from Hogar Hispano to REEP, 68 
(93%) achieved their goal of completing at least one cycle at Hogar Hispano 
and one cycle at REEP. 

■ Of the 50 students who transitioned from REEP to the ETC. 45 (92%) 
successfully achieved their goal of completing pre-vocational instruction at 
REEP and ETC. 
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■ Of the sixty-seven (67) students who transitioned from REEP to Marymount 
during the first year, 61 (91%) achieved their project goal of completing pre- 
academic instruction at REEP and Marymount. 

■ In the post-project period, nineteen (19) ETC graduates have secured 
employment; seventeen (17) have begun studying at Northern Virginia 
Community College; and five (5) have transitioned to Marymount University 
for a pre-academic English class. 



Institutional 

■ The development and implementation of the integrated transitions system 
has increased the awareness, knowledge and understanding of the 
populations served by each partner, the services that the partner provides, 
and the admissions and eligibility requirements of each. 

■ Counseling and referral services have improved. The number of referrals 
has increased and the success rate of students has improved. 

■ Hogar Hispano has been able to draw support from other service 
providers in the area and has developed a curriculum that will continue to 
benefit the organization's teachers and students. 

■ Arlington Education and Employment Program (REEP) has developed 
an advanced level track beyond its lifeskills levels. It has also improved its 
ability to respond to learner needs by helping them to transition to higher 
levels. 

■ Employment Training Center (ETC) has seen an improvement in 
goals articulation and in self-disclosure of information among learners. 

■ Marymount University has a greater awareness of the role it can play in 
the Arlington community regarding the immigrant population. The University 
plans to seek ways to be responsive to the immigrant population, especially in 
areas such as financial aid. 

This success of this project can be judged not only by its student achievements, but 
also by the high degree of institutionalization it produced. As a result of the 
Arlington Adult Learning System, two new transitional projects are currently being 
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implemented in northern Virginia. One uses Section 353 funds from the Adult 
Education Act to provide free English instruction and counseling at REEP for 
learners referred by the Employment Training Center or Hogar Hispano. Another, 
funded under foundation support, Marymount University and low-cost tuition, created 
a pre-academic English class at Marymount University. This class enrolled five 
former AALS students as well as seven REEP students in January 1995. 

In addition, REEP has continued its work as an innovator and organizer of 
transitional programs. In the Fall of 1994, REEP began collaborating with the 
Ethiopian Community Development Council (ECDC) to provide non-intensive ESL 
classes for refugees. It also has begun participating in a statewide project to 
develop collaborations and coalitions between state adult education providers and 
community-based organizations in Northern Virginia. REEP's third project, a 
partnership with the Cooperative Extension Service in Arlington, involves training 
and supporting the volunteer ESL instructors who staff four Arlington Bilingual 
Outreach Projects. 

In sum, the Arlington Adult Learning System project has enabled students, staff and 
institutions to better assist adult learners to meet their education, employment and 
training goals though an innovative, integrated full-service system of instruction, 
counseling and academic support for limited English proficient adults. 



Products Produced 

The Arlington Adult Learning System (AALS) Curriculum: A Transitional ESL 
Curriculum for Adults. 

The Arlington Adult Learning System (AALS): Final Report (October 1992 - 
December 1994). 

Linkages for Learning: A Handbook for Collaborative Service Delivery. 

For more information about this project, contact: 

Inaam Mansoor or Suzanne Grant 

Arlington Education and Employment Program 

Clarendon Education Center 

2801 Clarendon Boulevard, Suite 218 

Arlington, Virginia 22201 

(703) 358-4200 
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Success Through Transitional English Program (STEP) 



Program Description 

The STEP program was designed to bridge ABE/ESL instruction with academic and 
vocational credit and non-credit programs at El Paso Community College (EPCC). 
The major objectives of STEP are to provide transitional skills, support services and 
retention strategies for limited English proficient students interested in pursuing 
training at EPCC to realize their educational and vocational goals, 

STEP began operating on March 9, 1993 and officially ceased operations as a 
United States Department of Education grant funded program on March 31, 1995, 
Due to its success, the program has been continued by the El Paso Community 
College Literacy and Workforce Development Center. 

The Success Through Transitional English Program's (STEP) latest development 
has three phases. The first phase consists of eleven transitional workshops. The 
workshops are delivered over a four week time span. Workshop topics include, but 
are not limited to, the following: assistance with activities related to enrollment; 
ability to use resources such as financial aid, tutorial services, counseling services, 
and child care services; strategies for academic success such as time management, 
independent learning, testtaking, notetaking, library use, and stress management; 
and career awareness and development. 

The workshops are based on a holistic five-part model for language instruction. The 
five parts are: a critical discussion, a writing activity, a reading activity, a group 
activity, and an application activity. The workshops are learner-centered, culturally 
sensitive and flexible, in addition, the workshops are designed to increase self- 
esteem, strengthen language and academic skills, and provide institutional 
knowledge. The workshops are presented by STEP tutors. The activity specialist 
and the program coordinator meet with students on a regular basis. 

At the completion of the workshops, students enter Phase Two. Phase Two is a 
retention phase that takes place whenever there is an interim period between the 
end of Phase One and the beginning of a college semester. Phase Two is 
conducted by STEP tutors. During this phase, students have the opportunity to 
strengthen their academic and language skills. For example, students can audit 
classes and take notes to strengthen their notetaking skills. In this fashion, they get 
to experience what college would be like and assess their skills. 
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Once students start taking college classes, Phase Three begins. This is a support 
and retention phase. During this phase, tutors may attend classes with students if 
needed, in order to assist students with notetaking and evaluate student skills. 
STEP students are required to meet with their tutors at least three times a week for 
academic tutoring and discussion of college-related issues. This tutorial approach 
allows students to enroll in classes that are more advanced than what their college 
placement test may reflect, reducing the need for excessive remediation for some 
students and ensuring that academic deficiencies are addressed as they are 
encountered. 



Partnerships 

El Paso Community College entered into a partnership agreement with eleven 
partners to develop compatible assessment procedures, establish a brokering 
system whereby students can be referred to appropriate services, share a common 
database, and refer students who wanted to pursue vocational education, college 
transfer, or credit programs to STEP advancement classes. These partners were as 
follows: El Paso Literacy Coalition; El Paso Public Library, El Paso Independent 
School District; Upper Rio Grande Private Industry Council, Inc.; Laubach Literacy 
Council; St. Clement's English Speaking Center; Housing Authority of the City of El 
Paso; Texas Department of Human Services; United Way of El Paso; and the Ysleta 
Independent School District. 



Composition of Students Served 

The majority of the students served by STEP fall into the category of non-traditional 
students. Over fifty percent of the students served are over 30 years old. The 
average age of the population is thirty-seven. Most of students served have been 
women (78 percent). Over 70 percent of the population served has more than one 
child. The average number of children per student is two. The vast majority of the 
students have not completed high school or their GED. In fact, 75 percent of the 
students have not gene beyond the 11th grade. The native language of the majority 
of the students is Spanish. Interestingly, while most students prefer to speak 
Spanish, fifty percent of the students have attended some school in the U.S. 

Ninety-nine percent of the students are of Mexican descent. Observations from the 
activity specialist and program coordinator indicate that, within this population, there 
are two distinguished cultural groups. One group is composed of first generation 
Mexican immigrants. This group is generally fluent in Spanish and they have 
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received most of their formal education in Mexico. They communicate in Spanish 
and they have very limited oral communication skills in English. Students who have 
had more than nine years of education in Mexico tend to acquire reading and writing 
skills fairly quickly. 

The second group is composed of descendants of Mexican immigrants. This 
population usually communicates in Spanish at home and in a combination of 
English and Spanish outside their home environment. This group usually has fairly 
fluent oral English skills. Their reading and writing skills, however, are limited to the 
years and quality of their formal education. 



Number of Students Served 

Between May 4, 1993 and December 16, 1994, STEP recruited and served two 
hundred and eleven students. Two hundred and one students completed phase 
one. One hundred and sixty-one students enrolled in El Paso Community College 
for vocational, academic and remedial credit courses. Forty students did not start 
college for various reasons. Between January 16 and March 1, 1995, an additional 
60 students have been recruited to STEP. These students will continue to be 
served through a Carl Perkins discretionary grant. 



Student Assessment and Monitoring 

Students' skills are assessed throughout the three phases of the program. The 
STEP coordinator met with partners and held focus group meetings with EPCC 
students and instructors to identify reasons for success and failure. The information 
collected from the meetings led to the development of the following assessment 
tools: 

■ An initial assessment which identifies students* strengths and 
weaknesses related to college success. 

■ An end-of-session student assessment which compares students' 
growth from the moment they enter STEP until they complete the 
STEP curriculum. 

■ A student portfolio which evaluates students' development from the 
moment they enter the STEP program until the STEP curriculum is 
completed. 
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■ A database which can monitor students' collegiate progress from the 
moment they enter STEP until the completion of the collegiate careers. 

The assessment system has been implemented with 201 students who have 
completed STEP sessions. In the initial assessment, students are asked to state 
their familiarity with different college services and facilities such as financial aid, 
tutorial services, counseling, the library, and the different campuses. The initial 
assessment showed that 85 percent of STEP students were unfamiliar with these 
college services and facilities. Furthermore, the assessment required students to 
complete a writing activity. Regardless of the students' knowledge of English 
vocabulary and grammar, 80 percent of the students could not develop a college- 
level essay. In addition, the initial assessment showed that 70 percent of the 
students did not have concrete vocational or academic goals. Observations from 
the tutors, activity specialist and the program coordinator also showed that the 
students demonstrated low self-confidence. The portfolio assessment indicated that 
student self-confidence had improved. After students completed the workshops, 
students had developed a clearer understanding of the college and identified 
academic and vocational goals. 

Other assessment tools have been developed to monitor students' progress once 
they enter the college retention phase. These tools include an instructor biweekly 
report and a weekly tutor report. The instructors' biweeky report is one of the 
fundamental reasons for the success of STEP students. The simple report informs 
the tutors of the students' academic deficiencies. 

While the assessment system has been developed for this project, it is currently 
being used at the EPCC Literacy Center. This assessment system allows the 
Center to track its students indefinitely and to conduct extensive follow-up studies on 
its students. 

The progress of each student has been monitored through an individualized 
educational plan (lEP). Educational plans were developed for each student with a 
STEP tutor (with assistance from the activity specialist), a college counselor 
assigned to the program, and a career counselor. The plan begins with students 
attending a series of functional context workshops that prepares them to succeed in 
college. Throughout these workshops student skills and goals were assessed by 
means of a set of instruments. Students were also given a placement test by the 
college to determine in which courses they could enroll. Based on STEP 
assessment of students' academic skills and understanding of the college, the 
college placement tests, and each student's vocational or academic goals, student 
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individualized education plans were formulated. The educational plan formula has 
been based on the college requirements to achieve a particular objective as 
stipulated by the college course catalogue. 

The tutor or activity specialist discussed the results of the assessments with the 
students, and together, they identified the areas where the students needed support. 
This was based on the students' performance during the workshops. The college 
counselor explained to the students the results of the college placement (Nelson 
Denny) and courses they could take based on the results. Finally, a career 
counselor explained to the students different career alternatives and helped them 
make a career decision. Students were not required to identify a career goal until 
completion of their first college semester. Students who did not state a career goal 
were encouraged to take courses which are required for all degree plans. 

All educational plans have been designed as specified by the colle'§'e for each 
career under the supervision of the college's academic advising center. The director 
of counseling at EPCC has been instrumental in assisting STEP students with their 
educational plans. The director of counseling at EPCC assigned an academic 
advisor to the STEP program. 

Traditionally, a new student who comes to EPCC must go to the intake department. 
Immediately, an intake employee recommends that the student take either an ESL 
or non-ESL placement test. Students who are placed in ESL courses may not take 
academic courses until they reach level 5. Over 80 percent of the students who take 
the ESL placement test are placed in pre-level 1, level 2, or level 3 ESL courses. 
Less than ten percent of all ESL students complete the ESL program. 

The College also requires that after students complete a placement exam, they are 
referred to an academic counselor. In less than five minutes, a counselor discusses 
placement results with the student and makes placement recommendations. The 
majority of EPCC students are then referred to either remedial (non-ESL), or ESL 
courses. With STEP, assessment does not take five minutes, but is an ongoing 
process throughout the workshops. In this fashion, STEP is able to make more 
accurate placement recommendations. As a result, students are placed in 
appropriate courses. STEP students have completed courses which are more 
advanced than those EPCC counselors may have recommended. This has been 
the direct result of close monitoring by the STEP tutors and activity specialist. In 
addition to the Nelson Denny standardized test, STEP students participate in various 
activities which may better reflect their academic potential. 
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The STEP database has been developed by the program coordinator in conjunction 
with the EPCC Literacy Center's information systems coordinator. The database 
can monitor each student's collegiate progress from the moment they enter into the 
STEP program until the accomplishment of their educational goal. Students' 
progress towards their goals have been supported through tutoring, counseling, and 
advocating support services and retention strategies. Retention strategies include 
keeping students involved in learning activities and participating in non-academic 
college-related activities. 



Outreach and Referral Efforts 

It was originally determined in the partners' meetings that outreach would be done 
through community organizations. Of the eleven partners originally identified, the 
Texas Department of Human Services (DHS), the Ysleta Independent School 
District (YISD), the El Paso Independent School District (EPISD), and the Upper Rio 
Grande Private Industry Council (URGPIC) had the most clients who would benefit 
from the STEP program. Each of these partners worked in conjunction with the 
STEP coordinator to develop a personalized outreach effort which was implemented 
over the past two years. This outreach effort is now being continued by the EPCC 
Literacy Center. 

The Coordinator spent a great deal of time trying to recruit clients from the 
Department of Human Services (DHS). The majority of DHS JOBS clients were 
referred and locked into other programs prior to the establishment of the STEP 
program. Caseworkers had established patterns of behavior in terms of their 
referral efforts. Referrals to STEP were a new activity that had to be routinized into 
the caseworkers' behavioral profile. The goal of the Texas Employment 
Commission (TEC) and the DHS caseworkers has always been to make sure clients 
are employed. After the procedure for referral was established, the number of 
students referred by DHS increased slightly because the caseworkers became more 
familiar with the program and clients reported their positive experiences in the STEP 
program to their caseworkers. 

Two major El Paso school districts which serve large limited English proficient 
populations referred a total of 20 clients to the program. These programs receive 
funding based on GED completion and will not refer students to college until they 
received a GED certificate. Once they receive it, their next goal is to get a job. 

The URGPIC (Upper Rio Grande Private Industry Council) probably has served the 
majority of potential STEP students. The fact that the EPCC has a high attrition 
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rate, combined with the need of JTPA for quick training, made URGPIC a reluctant 
partner. Samples of the program curriculum, the assessment system, and supoort 
and retention strategies were presented to URGPIC. STEP'S success in 
transitioning five URGPIC referrals into ECCC combined with URGPIC's need to 
refer clients to programs at no cost resulted in a radical increase in referrals. In less 
than a month, URGPIC's caseworkers and clients were calling STEP on a daily 
basis. A total of 34 clients have been referred to STEP by URGPIC between May 
1993 and September 1994. URGPIC continues to refer clients to STEP. 

STEP began to recruit clients directly from public housing and the public library 
literacy center. These entities have referred clients and have contributed classroom 
space and materials to teach STEP workshops. A total of 49 clients have been 
recruited from housing and five clients from the public library. 

The West Texas Community Supervision and Corrections Learning Center (WTSC) 
was identified as a new STEP partner in June of 1993. The Center serves mostly 
probationers. While many probationers were referred to STEP, not too many 
attended the program. Probationers are usually encouraged to obtain jobs by their 
probation officers. Between January 1994 and December 1994, STEP offered 
workshops in the WTSC facility. In addition, six students were referred from the El 
Paso Community College Literacy Center; three students were referred from the 
Literacy Center for the Deaf; three students were referred by the homeless shelter, 
and 31 students were self-referred. 



Transitional Curriculum 

A one hundred hour transitional ESL functional context curriculum was developed to 
prepare students for enrollments into vocational education, college transfer, or 
college credit programs. Focus group meetings were held with partners, EPCC 
instructors, and EPCC students to develop the curriculum. All information obtained 
was used to develop a curriculum which is learner-centered, culturally sensitive, 
and flexible. The curriculum has consisted of several workshops to develop the 
following skills, applied self-confidence, academic skills, and institutional 
knowledge. From STEP'S perspective, applied self-confidence is the ability to 
communicate difficulties to collegiate personnel and actively seek solutions to 
barriers. Partners have frequently pointed out that one of the main failures in 
student success is their lack of self-confidence. 

Poor academic skills were identified as a second barrier to student success. 
Academic skills are those skills that allow students to successfully complete 
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college level courses. Since the majority of the clients have very limited academic 
backgrounds, the STEP curriculum was developed to strengthen academic 
deficiencies. Institutional Knowledge has been promoted through field trips and 
interaction with representatives from the financial aid office, the counseling center, 
the tutorial center, the library, and other academic and vocational departments. 

All the activities have been interactive and have been provided to the students 
through holistic workshops. Each holistic workshop has been based on a five-part 
model: a critical discussion, a writing activity, a reading activity, a group activity, 
and an application activity. At completion of a one hundred hour session of 
workshops, STEP students will have earned admission to EPCC, completed their 
financial aid application, taken the college placement test, received career 
counseling, received academic advising, visited important college offices, interacted 
with key college personnel, improved their academic skill, improved their self- 
confidence, developed an understanding of the college's purpose and its 
bureaucracy, and improved their language and basic skills. 

Two hundred and one students completed the workshops and applied for 
admissions into the college. While 40 students out of 201 decided not to start 
college, some had difficulties beyond STEPs control. For example, some, students 
had attended other proprietary schools while receiving Stafford loans and had 
defaulted on their loans. Many students who completed the STEP workshops have 
obtained work-study jobs in several college departments. In addition, STEP 
students have volunteered by providing tutoring to other college students. During 
January 1995, twelve STEP students testified in front of the Texas Education 
Agency Task Force to continue the STEP program. The STEP students were the 
only ones testifying from El Paso Community College. 



Unexpected Barriers 

STEP did not have too many unexpected barriers. However, listed below are some 
of the most challenging obstacles. 

■ Mistreatment of limited English proficient women from various 
agencies due to factors such as language barriers, low self-esteem, 
and lack of experience in college settings. The majority of these 
women have been homemakers for much of their lives. In addition, 
many women had to deal with chauvinistic attitudes from their spouses. 
(Most male students had been exposed to mainstream culture prior to 
attending college.) 
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■ Lack of financial aid for students. Many STEP students have 
previously attended proprietary schools which loan them money for 
training over a short period of time. These students usually did not find 
satisfactory jobs and defaulted on their loans, causing them to lose 
their financial aid eligibility. 

■ Lack of a third year of funding made it impossible for most STEP 
students to complete their studies in two years. Three years has to be 
the minimum required time span for such a program to demonstrate 
success for the dilemmas that undereducated adult learners face. 



Outcomes 

The STEP program can be credited with an wide range of academic, personal 
and institutional accomplishments (Chart 2 on page 19 summarizes these 
accomplishments). 

Academic 

■ Two hundred and one (201) high risk students completed a 
transitional session improving their language skills and gairiing 
understanding of the college and community between May 1993 and 
December 1994. 

■ One hundred and sixty-one (161) high risk students started a 
college semester between September 1993 and January 1995. 

■ One hundred and twenty (120) high risk students completed at least 
one college semester between December 1993 and December 1994. 

Institutional 

■ Average first semester GPA for all STEP was 2.43 (compared to the 
college's 1.5. for all students during 1990-91). 

■ Average cumulative GPA for all STEP students is 2.66. The average 
number of hours completed was 15.1 credit hours. 

■ One hundred and forty (140) STEP students received Pell Grants 
between September 1993 and January 1995. 
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■ Ten (10) STEP students received Peyton Foundation Grants 
between Januaiy 1994 and January 1995. 

Personal 

■ Fifty (50) STEP students received child care through DHS between 
May 1993 and January 1995. 

« Ten (10) STEP students received child care from YWCA between 
January 1994 and January 1995. 

■ Six (6) STEP students received financial aid from PIC between 
September 1993 and January 1995. 

■ Five (5) STEP students received shelter between January 1994 and 
January 1995. 

The success of the program was so convincing that El Paso has continued all STEP 
activities beyond the funding period. The STEP program model for recruitment, 
preparation and retention of limited English proficient learners in college programs 
has resulted in real improvements in the targetted students' ability to succeed. 

Products Produced 

Muro, Andres, Inez Mendoza and Richard Buller, (1995) Success Through 
Transitional English Program (STEP) Final Report. 

For more information about this project, contact: 

Andres Muro 

El Paso Community College 
P.O. Box 20500 
El Paso, Texas 79998 
(915) 534-4617 
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Massachusetts English Literacy Demonstration (MELD) Project 



Program Description 

MELD was a complex project, involving three separate partnerships serving three 
distinct communities W\\h\n Massachusetts. MELD was designed to strengthen 
educational and employment opportunities for linguistic minorities through innovative 
approaches to transitional ESL programming. The program's five key objectives 
were: to establish innovative transitional ESOL service systems to link community- 
based adult learning centers and community colleges and/or vocational training 
programs; to develop contextualized, content-based and fully-articulated transition 
curricula; to prepare successful recruitment strategies, individualized educational 
plans, articulated entry and exit criteria, targeted pre and post-test assessments, 
retention strategies, and referral protocols; to develop a uniform framework of 
support services; and to facilitate the adoption of new program standards and 
criteria for ESOL service delivery providers statewide. 

During Year 1 of the Project, three partnerships were established, adult learners 
were recruited, and transitional classes and activities were put in place. During 
Year 2, partnership systems were further refined, curriculum was designed and 
modified, and academic and support services were developed. 



Partnerships 

The Massachusetts Department of Education formed partnerships with three 
community-based organizations and three community colleges. Two of the 
partnerships targeted transition issues in an urban setting; the other addressed 
issues in a rural setting. 

Staff were hired for each partnership based on the language and cultural needs of 
the students. Classes were designed to allow each program to provide a continuum 
of services from adult learning centers into community college or vocational training. 
Curriculum Development Teams and Project Advisory Committees were also 
established for each partnership. 

The Haitian Multi-Service Center (HMSC) and Roxbury Community College 
(RCC) formed one of the urban partnerships. The HMSC is a community-based 
organization that provides adult education services to Boston's Haitian population. 
Course offerings range from native language literacy to an External Diploma 
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Program. Roxbury Community College is the only college in New England that 
serves a predominately minority population in a predominantly minority 
neighborhood. 

The second urban partnership was formed between Bunker Hill Community 
College (BHCC), the Quincy School Community Council (QSCC) and the Asian 
American Civic Association (AACA). The Quincy School offers a comprehensive 
bilingual Cantonese/English native language survival skills literacy curriculum, while 
the AACA provides an External Diploma Program, adult ESL, a pre-vocational 
program, office skills training and a refugee program. Bunker Hill Community 
College currently enrolls 6,500 students in its day and evening courses. 

The rural partnership involved the Barnstable Community Schools (BCS), Cape 
Cod Literacy Council (CCLC) and the Cape Cod Community College (CCCC). 

Cape Cod Community College enrolls approximately 5,000 students in its day or 
continuing education programs. In general, the Cape Cod Literacy Council serves a 
very diverse multi-lingual population of adults not bound by a common culture or 
language. The MELD project served predominantly Portuguese-speaking students. 



Composition of Students Served 

The HMSC/Roxbury project involved Haitian immigrants from an urban, largely 
African-American community in metropolitan Boston. 

Three-quarters of the students in the Cape Cod Project were Brazilian speakers of 
Portuguese. The remaining students were from a wide variety of cultures. 

The Quincy/Bunker Hill/Asian American Civic Association Project, served Chinese 
and Southeast Asian immigrants in an urban setting. 

In general, MELD students ranged in age from the late teens to fifties with the 
majority of the participants in their twenties or thirties. Roughly two-thirds of the 
participants were female; one-third were male. 



Number of Students Served 

During Year 1,338 students were recruited. In the second year of the project, 276 
adult learners had been served. 
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Student Assessment and Monitoring 

Haitian Multi-Service Center/Roxbury Community College 

The Center conducted written assessment instruments and oral interviews in Kreyol, 
French and English, at intake, in order to determine literacy levels in both 
languages. 

Learners were assessed in an ongoing basis through learner portfolios. The 
portfolios included self-assessments and peer assessments. At the end of the 
project, staff members and students reviewed the portfolios against the exit criteria 
articulated for each transitional class. 

Quincy School Community Council, AsEan American Civic Association and 
Bunker Hill Community College 

The Quincy School developed written assessment instruments and oral interviews, 
conducted in English and Cantonese, at intake, in order to determine English 
functioning level and the students' goals and survival skills needs. 

For the MELD Project, the Quincy School supplemented their on-going assessment, 
which relies primarily on teacher evaluations and progress through a competency 
oriented curriculum, with a portfolio assessment process. 

The Asian American Civic Association complemented the External Diploma Program 
(EDP) assessment instruments with the TABE and other content-based 
assessments with reading and grammar questions focusing on higher education 
developed by program staff. 

BHCC used the Comprehensive English Language Test (CELT) which evaluates 
reading, writing and math skills. 

Cape Cod Project 

Students who initially enrolled were administered the diagnostic assessment of 
reading and asked to complete a writing sample. In the Cape Cod Project, student 
progress was diagnosed using the CPT (College Placement Test) and the LOEP 
(Levels of English Proficiency Test). The CPT served to measure both language 
proficiency and college placement levels. Additionally, students who scored at the 
20th percentile or below were administered the LOEP test The LOEP assesses the 
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English skills of students who have learned English as a Second Language or who 
are native English speakers with limited proficiency. 

A customized database system was used to track student progression through the 
nine transition phases in the Cape Cod Program. In addition, in the three levels of 
transition ESL classes, student progress was measured through the use of 
portfolios. 



Outreach and Referral Efforts 

Haitian Multi-Service Center/Roxbury Community College Project 

Two part-time Haitian counselors provided support for MELD students at Roxbury 
Community College and at HMSC. The counseling in both cases was purely 
academic. In the HMSC counseling component, students were required to develop 
Individual Education Plans (lEP) using computer skills. 

Because both counselors were part-time, group counseling sessions were instituted 
in the first year to enable the staff to reach all students. During these sessions, 
counselors provided academic support services such as financial aid, registration, 
and academic counseling assistance. In addition, all HMSC students had access 
to other social services offered by the agency, such as vocational counseling, child 
care, health referrals, legal and immigration assistance and family counseling. 

Quincy/Asian American Civic Association and Bunker Hill Community College 

Students were required to participate in a thorough orientation session as part of the 
intake process. They also, had to participafe in oral interviews, submit writing 
samples on educational goals and take tests in reading, grammar and math, based 
on real-life applications. From these assessments, individual student portfolios were 
developed along with individual education plans. 

Student counseling services were provided at all three institutions. The bilingual 
counselor at the CBO provided job placement counseling, employment counseling, 
citizenship assistance, health services, career and legal counseling. In the second 
year, students were assigned mentors at the community college to ease their 
transition to higher education. 

At the end of each cycle, students completed a self-evaluation and a student 
evaluation of the MELD program. 
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Cape Cod Project 

Students in this partnership were recruited through the Cape Cod Literacy Council's 
Adult Basic Education Collaborative and the Barnstable Community Schools. 
Counseling services v\/ere expanded at Barnstable Community Schools to provide 
one-on-one educational advisement to intermediate level ESOL students. Volunteer 
tutors, trained by CCLC, were also matched with these students. 

Participants in the CCCC College-Based program were able to access the college 
counseling center, support services and facilities. No counselor was housed at the 
CCCC Adult Learning Center; however, the program director also served as the 
counselor. 

Cape Cod MELD students received support at the program level through group 
activities and individual education plans. Students also participated in workshops on 
college applications, financial aid and college resources. 

Transitional Curriculum 

All three partnerships developed internal as well as external transition classes to 
facilitate movement between levels of instruction. Internal transitions occurred within 
the CBOs, as students moved from native language literacy to GED or External 
Diploma programs. External bridges ran from the CBOs to the community college 
level. The external bridges included academic tracks, technical training and 
apprentice training. 

The HMSC/Roxbury Community College Project funded a MELD Level 5 Bridge 
Class in Reading/Writing and Mathematics. This class emphasized academic ESOL 
content and provided a more solid foundation for participation in college level 
coursework. The project also enrolled students in a Roxbury Community College 
social science course, entitled The Haitian Reality, to provide them with an on-site 
community college experience. Students who successfully completed this course 
were offered college credit through the Division of Continuing Education. 

After the first pilot participation of MELD students in the Haitian Reality course, the 
curriculum was revised to include more instruction in college-level research and 
writing practice. The revised course is referred to as the Level 7 Bridge course in 
the HMSC./RCC partnership. The project also developed Bridge Math classes at 
Levels 5 and 7 and benefited from the state-of-the art computer and study skills 
center at the Haitian Center. Through the Study Center, MELD students learned 
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word processing, spreadsheet and graphics programs and investigated math 
software. 

In the Quincy School Community Council, Asian American Civic Association 
and Bunker Hili Community College partnership, an accelerated ESOL class was 
developed at QSCC to increase language proficiency and to prepare students 
academically for higher level coursework at AACA or BHCC. 

In addition, an accelerated ESOLVIntermediate ABE class was also created at AACA 
to bridge the gap between existing classes, its EDP program, skills training 
programs, and BHCC. All ESOL classes integrated information on the American 
College System, Systems Affecting Daily Life, Literature and the Arts and American 
Culture and Family Life. 

All MELD students were required to attend BHCC's Self-Directed Learning Center at 
least two hours a week to work on math, reading, writing and grammar and to have 
access to academic counseling, orientations and basic computer literacy training. In 
addition, students participated in a series of workshops on goal setting, problem 
solving, community awareness, and health care. 

The Cape Cod partnership intensified all six levels of the Barnstable Community 
Schools existing evening ESL program and adding a third evening of ESL 
instruction. The third evening focused on academic and computer-based skills. 

The Cape Cod Project also instituted a college-based transitional component at the 
CCCC Adult Learning Center. These transitional courses included an ESL 
intermediate course and a high-intermediate level ESL course integrated with 
"Microcomputer Applications Software". 

A Distance Learning Network was created to serve MELD students at BCS and 
CCCC and to provide educational services to students in the more remote and rural 
areas of the Cape. The Network used an on-line customized curriculum that was 
developed from the NovaNet lesson bank and arranged into customized "modules" 
that were appropriate for Cape Cod MELD students. Once the custom curriculum 
was developed, it was very easy for students to access and use the Network 
system. 

The Learning Lab was tied to the NovaNet system so that transitional ESOL 
students could receive class instruction in reading comprehension, vocabulary and 
writing as well as supplemental instruction on NovaNet. 
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The Cape Cod Literacy Council supported the partnership by training volunteer 
tutors in ESOL, SPL and NovaNet use. 



Unexpected Barriers io Success 

■ Financial barriers for students. Some students found it difficult to finance their 
college education because they had to support families; others had a legal status 
that prohibited them from applying for financial aid, or found that financial aid did not 
cover developmental courses. 

■ Knowledge of educational opportunities. Many students are unaware of the 
advanced educational options available to them. The CBO and the community 
college should help students become knowledgeable about these options. 

■ Inexperience in self-directed learning and inquiry. Several students found it 
difficult to function in an independent learning environment where they were 
responsible for directing their own learning and inquiry. 

■ Students lack of time. Students who were employed or had family commitments 
identified "time" as a barrier to their participation in the program. On Cape Cod, 
students had difficulties participating in activities during the summer months. 
Students worked 2-3 summer jobs in the hotel industry and were unable to attend 
class. 

■ Different organizational/educational structures. In some cases, the gap 
between organizational structures or institutional educational services posed a 
barrier to the integration of students. 

■ Solid leadership from the funding institution. Staff vacancies at the state level 
made it difficult to provide leadership which resulted in a lack of long-range planning 
and lack of effective overall project management. 

■ Timely and dependable funding. A delay in initial funding made it difficult to 
establish functioning partnerships and initiate services for learners. The elimination 
of third-year funding made it impossible to conduct follow-up studies on MELD 
graduates. 
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Student Outcomes 

Of the 614 students served in the MELD program, 139 moved to a higher 
educational level and 79 entered a community college, four-year college or 
vocational training. Additionally, 20 learners got a high school diploma and 35 made 
progress at entry level. One hundred and eighty-eight planned to continue their 
education after the MELD program; and seven students were awarded $1,000 
college scholarships by the Boston Adult Literacy Fund. 

In addition, many MELD learners had outcomes which are more difficult to quantify, 
such as developing a joy of learning, enhanced self-esteem and the promise of a 
future through education. (Chart 3 on page 29 provides a summary of student 
accomplishments.) 



Program Outcomes 

Haitian Multi-Service Center/Roxbury Community College 

The overall successes and highlights of this partnership included: strong part-time 
academic counseling; group counseling using a group counseling model; successful 
learning-to-learn workshops; co-teaching and curriculum development components. 

Counseling was performed on an individual and group basis by two part-time Haitian 
adults. Group counseling was instituted in the project when it became apparent that 
both counselors could not reach all students individually. In the end, project 
organizers recommended employing a full-time counselor and making sure that staff 
members have adequate training in academic rather than social/personal . 
counseling. 

The Learning-To-Learn (LTL) system began at Roxbury College prior to the MELD 
Project. The system was designed to help academically under-prepared students 
solve the more difficult problems of learning in a more intense academic 
environment. Under the MELD project, a series of LTL workshops was presented to 
instructors as a part of the Curriculum Development Team process. 

A College Survival Seminar and The Haitian Reality course served as excellent 
transitional courses for MELD students. The College Survival Seminar was co- 
taught in French and Kreyol by an RCC instructor and the L-7 MELD counselor. 
The Haitian Reality course was a content course which gave MELD students an 
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MASSACHUSETTS ENGLISH UTERACY 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECT YEAR H 



CHART 3. Sludents Served and Student Outcomes for the three MELD Partnerships and totaUd 
partnerships. TItese figures are cuimdative for Years I and II. 
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opportunity to experience college level instruction in a familiar subject area and 
comfortable context. 

Effective math and language curricula were developed by the HMSC to upgrade the 
reading, writing and computation skills of MELD students in preparation for External 
Diploma exams and academic work at the postsecondary level. 

Bunker Hill Community College, Quincy School Community Council 
& Asian American Civic Association 

This partnership had one full-time coordinator to work within the partnership 
coordinating activities. Staff felt that a full-time,.££!ijnselor was essential to the 
program so JTPA funds were used to support that position. A strong program 
design enabled the program to attract additional funding. 

Partners were geographically close or easily accessible by public transportation. 
Students were able to move from one delivery site to another with relative ease. 

Each of the three partners had prior experience with collaborative, partnership- 
based projects, including shared responsibility for fiscal management, project 
management and program staff and resources. 

A series of in-house workshops was conducted as part of the counseling 
component. Workshop topics included: goal setting, problem-solving, community 
awareness, individual education plans, AIDS and anti-smoking. 

Cape Cod Project 

Using funds from the town of Barnstable and matching college funds, the Cape Cod 
Community College established a storefront learning center in Hyannis to Mouse 
MELD. The Barnstable Community Schools Component provided an extra 
evening of instruction in academic reading, writing, study skills and computer literacy 
to an existing six-level ESL Program. The addition of the third evening was highly 
successful. Since students had time to learn computer keyboarding and basic word 
processing, they finished the program with stronger academic reading, writing and 
study skills. 

The College-Based Transitional Component consisted of a semester of 
intermediate ESL followed by a semester-long paired course combining high- 
intermediate ESL with a college level computer course. For some students, this 
sequence of two courses was enough to bridge the gap needed to continue on to 
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college or job training. Through MELD the College was able to create two higher 
level college credit ESL classes. Subsequently, many uf the MELD students 
enrolled in these classes after completing the transitional piece. 

The Distance Learning Network was a unique component that enabled ESL 
providers and students at home around the Cape to access the University of Illinois* 
NovaNet transitional curriculum as well as the Internet and several bulletin boards. 
As the result of this project, strong institutional connections were developed among 
partners, and gaps were bridged for services to students at the higher level of ESOL 
instruction. 



Products Produced 

Viewpoints. Haitian Multi-Service Center. (1994). 

Our Life Experiences - MELD Student Writings. (1993). 

Massachusetts English Literacy Demonstration Project. Haitian Multi-Service 
Center/Roxbury Community College Report. (1994). 

Massachusetts English Literacy Demonstration Project Haitian Multi-Service 
Center/Roxbury Community College: Appendix. (1994). 

Massachusetts English Literacy Demonstration Project. Quincy School 
Ccmmunity College Council/Asian American Civic Association/Bunker Hill 
Community College Final Report and Curriculum. (1994). 

Balliro, Lenore. MELD Curriculum Framework (HMSC/RCC). (1994). 

Batista, N. MELD and Beyond: Report by and about Transitional ESL 
Students on Cape Cod. (1994). 

Belyea, Kathryn. English Transitional Program (ETP): Curriculum Framework. 

(1994). 

Greene, Barbara. Summary Report on Support and Academic Services at 
Bunker Hill Community College, Roxbury Community College and Cape Cod 
Community College. (1993). 
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Greene, Barbara. Report to Massachusetts English Literacy Demonstration 
Project (MELD). (1993). 

Greene, Barbara. Report to Roxbury Community College/Massachusetts 
English Literacy Demonstration Project (MELD): Haitian Students Research 
Project. (1993). 

Guran, H. CCCC Adult Learning Center Customized Distance Learning 
Curriculum Print Out. (1994). 

Guran, H. Massachusetts English Literacy Demonstration Program 1993/1994 - 
Cape Cod Partnership - Final Report. (1994). 

Guran, H. Transitional Activities for College-Bound English as a Second 
Language Students. (1994). 

Kiang, Peter. Research and Reflections on the English Transitional Program. 

(1994). 

Kirkman, Kathe. Massachusetts English Literacy Demonstration Project 
(MELD) Evaluation Report: Year II. (1995). 

Niven-Blowers, 0. MELD Project Assessment Report. (1995). 

O'Connell T. Survey to Determine Barriers to Higher Education from Linguistic 
Minority Students' Perspective. (1993). 

Seacat, D. Impact of the MELD Program on the Bamstable Community Schools 
ESL Program. (1993). 

Sullivan, D. VIDEO: Adult Education Distance Learning Network on Cape Cod. 

(1994). 

Ziemba, D. & Guran, H. Snapshots from a Paired College Course: 
Microcomputer Concepts and Applications & Transitional English as a Second 
Language. (1994). 
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For more information about this project, contact: 
Marsha Watson 

Massachusetts Department of Education 

Bureau of Adult Education 

350 Main Street 

Maiden, Massachusetts 02148 

(617) 388-3330 
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Key Elements of Successful 
Transitional ESL Programs 



Developing effective partnerships for transitioning learners to further education, 
training, or jobs requires the identification of individuals, programs, or groups who 
are willing to share the responsibility for meeting the educational needs of the 
community. There is no magic formula for creating educational partnerships. 
However, the three grant recipients have identified some common elements for 
creating and maintaining successful transitional ESL programs through partnerships. 
These elements are not in rank order and are as follows: 

identify the educational needs in the community that should be addressed. Look 
at whaf s not working and why. 

Create a common mission and vision for how the needs can be addressed. 
Decide what you wish to achieve in the best of all possible worlds. Think about 
what can be created, restructured or reorganized to achieve it. 

Become advocates for learners both inside and outside of the classroom and 
within various agencies. Learners will appreciate advocacy efforts to change 
procedures and requirements that perpetuate barriers to success and will work 
harder to meet high expectations. 

Make a commitment to share responsibility for meeting the needs of the 
learners. Determine what the institutions can do individually and collaboratively. 
Discuss their expectations. Find out what steps need to be taken collectively to 
meet their needs. 

Identify adequate resources before the project begins. Decide what each 
agency is bringing to the table. Determine what resources are missing, how they 
can be acquired and how they can be sustained. 

Encourage program staff to make greater use of available video and computer 
technology to increase students' exposure to a variety of learning resources and 
environments. 

Seek partnerships that are based on true collaborations with mutually agreed 
upon plans for establishing and implementing goals, objectives, activities, and 
outcomes. Project administration and supervision must be strong components of 
the partnerships. 
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Establish a counseling component which will provide strong academic 
support services beginning in the adult learning center and continuing in the 
community college. Academic counseling is a key to transition and later success in 
college. 

Design a system to support, assess and monitor student academic progress. 

Utilize tutors and mentors, in addition to staff, to provide support and 
assistance with counseling efforts. 

Include opportunities in the instructional component for cross-teaching, 
teacher/counselor ex;*::hanges, joint classes, interagency student exchanges 
and joint teacher training activities. 

Develop a database component which will provide active, continual documentation 
of learner characteristics, needs and accomplishments. 

Establish effective community linkages to support referrals and the placement 
of clients in services. 

Ensure that the funding agency can provide strong and consistent leadership 

to the partnership participants. 

Ensure that all staff members, volunteers, institutions, agencies and partners 
understand and agree to the purpose of the transitional program and their role 
within the program. Provide staff with opportunities to periodically assess and 
reflect on their participation in the transition process. 

Hire an external evaluator to continually review transitional activities for all 
partners. 
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Conclusion 

Although funding for the project has ended, many of the systems implemented 
during the funding period have been institutionalized. Furthermore, there is 
evidence of systemic change in the delivery of services to limited English proficient 
adults. The transitional projects have built a network of partners who provide an 
integrated system of services to students seeking to advance in programs or move 
from one service provider to another. 

As the result of Federal funding, the grantees were able to facilitate access to 
English language instruction, job training, and higher education by moving students 
along a continuum of learning; bridging the gaps in instruction and services among 
partners; and gaining knowledge of partner programs and services. All of these 
activities were made possible through the development of effective collaborations 
and partnerships with agencies, organizations, businesses and industries which 
were committed to meeting the language, literacy, and educational needs of adults 
with limited English speaking skills. 

At the minimum, programs can share "lessons learned" in transitional ESL programs 
and coordinate and collaborate with various agencies and organizations to provide 
access to quality instruction and services. Service providers can then use these 
lessons in program planning, development and policymaking. Ideally, states can 
consider developing transitional quality indicators and measures for adult education 
programs. 

English as a Second Language (ESL) is the fastest growing instructional component 
in the adult education program, representing one third of all participants. With the 
increasing numbers of learners enrolled in Adult ESL programs and shrinking 
resources, meeting the language, literacy, and educational needs of this population 
will continue to be a challenge for some years. These demonstration projects will 
guide the field in facing this challenge. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Ntttonal EiHlilsh Utaracy 
Damonatratlon ProQiam for IndMduala 
of Umltad EiHMMi Proftdaney 

AOiMCnr: Depanznent of Education. 
ACncm: Notice of &iai phchtiet for 
fitcai year 1092. 



iuaiMAav: The Secretary announces 
priorities for awards to be made in fiscal 
year (FY] 1992 using funds appropriated 
in FY 1991 under the National English 
Literacy Demonstration Prt)gram. Under 
an absolute priority* Federal financial 
assistance will be used to create 
partnerships among service providers to 
develop and implement transitional 
programs in English literacy. The 
proposed partnerships must include at 
least one community-based orgamzauon 
and at least one commumty college or 
technical institute, but may also mciude 
other public or private nonprofit 
agenaes. institutions or organizations. 
Within the same competition* under a 
competitive preference, up to 30 
additional points will be swarded to 
transitionai proiects that include certain 
key components. 

EmcnvE DATi: The provisions in this 
notice take effect either 45 days after 
publication in the Federal Register or 
later if the Congress takes certain 
adjournments. If you want to know the 
effective date, call or %vnte the 
Department of Education contact 
person. 

FOa PUaTHEK INIH>a«IATtON coktact: 

Laura Karl Messenger. U.S. Department 
of Educauon. 400 Marviand Avenue. 
SW.. room 4512-MES. Washmgton. DC 
20202-7327. Telephone: (202 J 732-2365. 
Deaf and hearing unpaired individuals 
may call the Federal Dual Party Relay 
Service at 1-800-677-6339 (in the 
Washmgton. DC 202 area code, 
telephone 708-9300) between 8 a.m. and 
^ p.m.. Eastern time. 

SUmZMCKTAaV tNTORMATIDfC in 

accordance with secnon 372(d). Part C. 
Adult Education Programs, the purpose 
of the National English Literacy 
Demonstranoa Program for Individuals 
of Limited English Profiaency is to 
develop innovative spproaches and 
methods of Enghsh literacy educanon. 
These approaches and methods must be 
designed to help hmitsd English 
proficient adults and out-of-schooi youth 
to achieve full competence m the 
Enghsh language, and should be based 
on current rcscarcn on effective and 
mnovanon progrsms tor hmited English 
proficient adults. 

As studies about hterscy programs 
suagest. Enciish literacy programs that 
^ hmiieo Enghsh proticient aauiis to 

^ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



realize both their employment and 
educational goals are more effective m 
increasing English protlciency than - 
those programs that lack these mutually 
reinforcmg relationahips. Transitionai 
English literacy programs coordinate 
services among English-asHi Secondr..^ 
Language (ESL) instructional levels amf 
among service providers. Their purpoata 
are to: 

(1) Help limited English proficient. ^ . 
adults and out«of-school youth make the 
transition from one instructiOQal levalto 
another, and from one instructional 
service provider to another and 

(2) Prepare them for the literacy . 
demands of vocational education, 
college transfer, or college credit 
programs. 

Transitional English literacy programa 
provide a broad range of instruction. A 
partnership among service providers is 
necessary because one service provider 
often provides a different level of 
English literacy instruction than another. 
Community-based organizations, 
community colleges, and technical 
institutes are spedHcaily identified for 
induaion in the partnership because 
they have often represented opposite 
ends of the English literacy instnictional 
spectrum. Community*based 
organizations tend to provide beginning 
levels of ESL and literacy instruction, 
while community colleges and technical 
institutes tend to provide more 
advanced levels of ESL instrucuon that 
prepcre individuals for participation in 
vocational or other academic programs. 
In many locales, it is hkely that other 
service providers %^ll also be mcluded 
m the parmerahip. to ensure that all 
appropriate service providers will work 
together to provide a weil*coordinated 
English literacy demonsu'stion program. 
However, the Secretary believes that the 
participation of at least one commumty- 
hased organization and at least one 
commumty college or technical institute 
is essential for each project. 

Within the absolute pnonty for 
partnerships providing transitional 
programs in Enghsh literacy, the 
Secretary establishes a competitive- 
preference for protects containing 
certain key components. These 
components are identified m this notice 
under the heading "Selection Critenon. ' 
From the demonstration projects that 
are funded, the Sec^tary hopes to 
denve new methods or approaches tn 
program desism. coordination of 
services, and Enghsh literacy 
instruction. 



Note: The Aduli Education Act authonzet 
the use of funas exctustveiv for aault 
education. Because tne Act does not 
^uthonze tne use of funds tor vocational 
eoucation. college trsnster. or coiiese creoii 



profTsms, uismiction for these purposes is 
not pemuntd under this program. Only those 
Instrocttonal methods or approaciits 
designefi to prepare iimsttd English proficient 
individuals for participation m these 
progrsms or to mcreasc meir Enghsli literacy 
skills while they are enrolled m these 
proframs are aiiowtd. 

Tba Secreury wishes to highlight for 
pptntial applicanu. that this program 
camheip to further the purposes of 
AMERICA 200a the President's 
edncation strategy to help America 
: move itself toward the National 
Education Goala. Specifically, the 
pragram addressee Track 01 of the 
^AMERICAN 2000 strategy-- 
Kksnafonmng America into ** A Nation of 
Stiidents**«--and National Education 
Goal S— ensuring that every adult 
American will be literate and will 
poaaesa the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a global 
economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

On November 19. 1991. the Secretary 
published a notice of proposed priorities 
for this program in the Federal Register 
{S6 FR 58460). 

Note: This nonce of final pnontiet does not 
sohdt apphcattons. A notice inviting 
applications under this comoetttton is 
published in a separate notice tn this tssue of 
the Ftderai Register. 

Analysts of Comments and Changes 

In response to the Secretary's 
invitation in the nouce of proposed 
priorities. 19 parties submitted 
comments on the proposed notice. Three 
commenters supported the pnonties as 
wntten and recommended no change. 
An analysis of all otner comments 
follows: 

Partnersiiip Requirement 

Comments: Fourteen commenters 

• addressed the absolute priority requinns 
that eligible applicants propose a 
partnership involving at least one 

.community*based organization and at 
least one community college ortechmcai 
inatitute. Eight commenters asserted that 

iocal educational agencies should be 
both eligible applicants and eligible 
partners. Other commenters suggested 
that partnerships should also include 
four-year mstttotions of higher 
education, employment and training 
agencies or organizations, or anv 
combinanon of an exoanded list of 
eligible applicants that would include 
these entities. One commenter 

.recommended that the priority be for a 
pannership between a community- 
based organization and any educanonai 
entity. 
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Discussion: The proposed priority 
would not exclude any of the above- 
mentioned entities from aubmitting an 
application or participating as a partner 
under this program. At a minimum, 
however, a paitoenhip would have to 
include at least one community-based 
organization and at least one community 
college or technical institute. The 
Secretary believes that the presence of 
these two kinds of entities in a 
partnership is essential to ensure that 
participanu are provided with a broad 
continuum of ESL instructional services. 

Changes: None. 

Dafinition of Transitional Program 

Comments: Four commenters asked 
for a deHnition of ''transitional English 
literacy programs". One commenter felt 
the term ^'comprehensive adult English- 
as-^-Second-Language" or "sheltered 
English as-a-Second-Language*' should 
be used to describe the program rather 
than "transitional English Uteracy*' 
program. Another commenter stated that 
Enghsh literacy students aro several 
levels away from being ready to 
transition into regular (credit) 
community college classes. Another 
commenter asked whether the term 
-transitional'* meant transition from 
native language literacy to oral ESL 
transition from ESL literacy to regular 
ESL beginning levels, or transition from 
ESL to academic or vocational study. 

Discusssisn: TrBntiiional English 
literacy programs create a continuum of 
i'irvices across the ESL instructional 
spectrum* and may include native 
language literacy instruction through 
ESL preparation for academic or 
vocational study. Their purpose is to 
prepare participanU for advancement 
from one instructional level to another. 
In many locales, the separate, 
sometimes disparate parts of a 
transitional English literacy program 
may already exist What these separate 
programs lack is a transitional ESL 
curriculum that bonds the programs 
together into a total continuum of ESL 
instructional services. The Secretary 
anticipates that the partnership among 
service providers will foster the 
coordination of services that is 
necessasry to develop and implement an 
effective transitional English literacy 
program. 

Changes: None. 

Individualized Education Plan 

Comments: One commenter asserted 
that while an individualized education 
plan may be desirable for each program 
participant, it is not realistic to expect 
programs not receiving Federal 
demonstration funds to provide this 



service, as very few adult programs 
have access to counseling services. 

Discussion: As transitional English 
literacy programs create a continuum of 
ESL instructional services and prepare 
participants for advancement from one 
instructional level to another, 
partidpanu most likely will enter the 
program at different points along the 
ESL instructional continuum. 
Consequently, transitional English 
literacy programs must be designed to 
meet the different English literacy needs 
of each participant By referencing an 
individualized education plan in the 
selection criterion for the competitive 
preference, the Seoetary acknowledges 
that English literacy students are a 
diverse group with varied learning styles 
and educational needs. Further, since 
preliminary data from the National 
Evaluation of Adult Education Programs 
study indicate that 91 peroent of adult 
education programs offer counseling as 
a support service, the Secretary believes 
the use of individualized education 
plans can be an important and feasible 
component of effecuve transitional 
English literacy programs. 

Changes: None. 

Resaarch and Development 

Comments: Two commenters 
expressed concern that the program 
does not appear to allow for research 
and development efforts to advance the 
field of ESL One commenter 
recommended that the program 
emphasize the development of models of 
assessment criteria for placement into 
and exit from one program and entrance 
into another. 

Changes: The competitive preference 
calls for the development of a 
transitional ESL curriculum that is 
content-based, and that facilitates a 
smooth transition among instructional 
levels and service providere. Inherent in 
the development of an effective 
transitional ESL curriculum is the need 
for criteria to assess participants' 
progress. The Secretary agrees, 
however, that the competitive 
preference should be clear on this point 

Changes: The criterion for the 
competitive preference has been 
expanded to include a component on 
use of measures for assessing 
participants' transition through the 
various levels and components of the 
proposed program. 

Selection Criteria 

Comments: Three commenters 
recommended selection criteria for this 
program. They recommended that the 
selection criteria include a cntenon for 
evaluation, use of current research, and 



institutional experience with ESL 
populations. 

Discussion: The Secretary will use all 
the selection criteria published in 34 
CFR part 435 of the Adult Education Act 
regulations to evaluate applications 
sobmitted under this competition. 
Because these published selection 
criteria already include evaluation, use 
of current research, and institutional 
esq)erienoe with ESL populations, no 
change is necessary to address the 
commentere' concerr&s. 

Changes: None. 

Use of Current Reeeareh 

Comments: One commenter 
recommended the Secretary require that 
the approaches and methods proposed 
under this program be baaed on current 
research on effective and innovative 
education for language minority adults. 

Discussion: The Secretary agrees that 
applicanu should be encouraged to 
consider current research findings in the 
fleld but does not tUnk it would be 
appropriate to include such a general 
requirement 

Changes: Under the Supplementary 
Information section of this notice, the 
Secretary encourages applicants to 
consider current research findings on ' 
effective and ixmovativa education for 
limited English proHcient adults in 
designing their projects. 

Terminology 

Comments: One commenter 
recommended that the term "English 
hteracy" be changed to "English 
competence", as most limited Enghsh 
proficient students need to improve their 
oral communication skills as well as 
their reading, writing and grammar 
skills. 

Discussion: The term "Enghsh 
hteracy" is used in the sUtutory title of 
this program. "EngUsh literacy program" 
is defmed in section 312 of the Adult 
Education Act as: "a program of 
iiutniction designed to help limited 
English proficient adults* out-of-school 
youth, or both, achieve full competence 
in the English language." Tha Secretary 
believes that the term "full competence" 
includes speaking, listening, reading, 
and i¥riting. 

Changes: None. 

Target PopulatiOD 

Comments: One commenter requested 
that the program's target population be 
expanded to include newly immigrated 
youth who are not yet in school or who 
are on summer vacation. 

Discussion: The Adult Educetion Act. 
which authorizes this program, defines 
an adult as an individual who has 
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attained IftyMn o£^ or wbo k 
beyond the age of coSpi^HSool 

CAaagess Soon. •«»«on. 



Priorities 

Absolute Priority 

~mpe«tton only .ppiiction. that 
'■ow**"* to devekip end unnlefDent a 

Engbah Uterecy deaonwretion pro-am 
coordinate, wsrviee* .mong ESL 

01 tcttool youth makt the tmtition frn«, 
from one matnictioMi aervice pitn^r 

literacy demandi of vocatiana) 

education, college trantfer. or college 

initituUon* or organiiattona. Under this 

apply. However, it mutt propoae » 
partnership tavoHag «t IwaTone 
comrnunity-based organization and at 

baaed orgamz«tiona.coinmimity 
collegee. and technical inatitatM ai« 

agencm or mstihitianf. they are Kje 
to submit an app{icatiaa as a 
pertneiahip omoi^ ttm—i ^^m 

P«^««hip« must be atnictBied in 

■«»iti«>« with 3« CFR 75.l27-2a Ail 
partners must enter into • sMned 
agreement, detailing the activities that 
each partner plans to perfonn. 
designating one partner to act as the 
applicant on behalf of the partnership, 
and bmding each partner to the 
statemenu and aswirances made by the 
apphcant m the application. 

Competitive Preference 

Under 34 CFR 75.l05<c)(2)(i) and 
section 372(d>. part C of the Adult 
Education Act. the Secretftiy gives 



^^^^^^ 

a proieet ri_"~T~~ 7^ which 
mnstlncIud^S^£'Do!S?ker^'" 

(4) U«e of measuxvt for i. 

-nd componerS of 'he 
proposed program. 

(5) Support services and retention 
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Estimated Average Size of Awards: 
$233*000. 

Estimated Number of Awards: X 

Notr The Deptrtmem is not bound by anv 
esumates in this notice. 

Prvfect Period: Up to 38 months. 

Applicable Regulations: (a) The 
Education Department General 
Administrative Regulations (EDGAR) as 
follows: 

(1) 34 CFR Part 74 (Administration of 
Grants to institutions of Higher 
Education Hospitals and Nonprofit 
Organizations). 

(2) 34 CFR Part 75 (Direct Grant 
Programs). 

(3) 34 CFR Part 77 (Definitions thai 
Apply to Department Regulations). 

(4) 34 CFR Part 7« (Intergovernmental 
Review of Department of Education 
Programs and Activities). 

(5) 34 CFR Part 80 (Uniform 
.•Administrative Requirements for Grants 
and Cooperative Agreements to State 
and Local Governments). 

(6) 34 CFR Part 81 (General Education 
Provisions Act— Enforcement). 

(7) 34 CFR Part 82 (New Restrictions 
on Lobbying). 

(8) 34 CFR Part 85 (Govemmeniwide 
Debarment and Suspension 
(Nonproctirement) and Govemmentwide 
Requirements for Drug-Free Workplace 
(Grants)). 

(9) 34 CFR Part 86 (Drug-Frec Schools 
and Campuses). 

(b) The regulations for this program in 
34 CFR part 435. 

Priorities: TYit priorities in the notice 
of final priorities for this program, as 
published elsewhere in this issue of the 
Federal Register, apply to this 
competition. 

Selection Criteria: The Secretar>' uses 
the following selection criteria to 
evaluate applications for new grants 
under this competition. 

The maximum score for all of these 
criteria is 100 points. 

The maximum score for each criterion 
is indicated in parentheses. The 
Secretary assigns the 15 points, reserved 
in 34 CFR 435.20(b). as follows: 10 
additional points to the selection 
criterion in 34 CFR 435.21(c) (Plan of 
operation) for a total of 30 points for 
that critenon: and 5 additional points to 
the selection cnterion in 34 CFR 
435.21(g) (Budget and cost effectiveness) 
for a total of 10 points for that cntenort 

(a ) Extent of need for the project. { \ 5 
points) The Secretary reviews each 
application to determine the extent to 
which the protect meets specific needs, 
including consideration of — 

(1) The need for the innovative 
approaches and methods of Enshsh 
literacy education for mdividuals of 



limited English proficiency that the 
project proposes to develop; 

(2) How the needs were identified: 
and 

(3) How the project will meet the 
needs. 

(b) Pro/ect objectives. (10 points) The 
Secretary reviews each application to 
determine the extent to which the * 
project objectives^ 

(1) Relate to the innovative 
approaches and methods of English 
literacy education for individuals of 
limited English proficiency proposed for 
useintheprofect 

(2) Are cleariy stated: 

(3) Are measurable: and 

(4) Describe appropriate outcomes. 

(c) Plan of operation. (30 points) The 
Secretary reviews each application to 
determine the quality of the plan of 
operation for the project including— 

(1) The quality of the project design 
and how it incorporates the use of new 
instructional methods and technologies: 

(2) The extent to which the 
management plan is well-designed and 
ensures proper and efficient 
administration of the project; 

(3) The quality of the applicant s plan 
to use iU resources and personnel to 
achieve each obfective: and 

(4) How the applicant will select 
project participants and ensure that 
project participanu who are otherwise 
eligible to participate are selected 
without regard to race, color, national 
origin, gender, age* or handicapping 
condition. 

(d) Evaluation. (15 points) The 
Secretary reviews each application to 
determine the quality of the evaluation 
plan for the project, including the extent 
to which the applicant's methods of 
evaluation — 

(1) Are appropriate to the project: 

(2) To the extent possible, are 
objective and produce data that are 
quantifiable: 

(3) Contribute to the possible 
replication of the project: and 

(4) To the extent possible, include a 
third party evaluation. 

(e) Quality of key personnel. (15 
points) 

(l)The Secretary reviews each 
application to determine the quality of 
key personnel the applicant plans to use 
on the project, including— 

(1) The qualifications of the director 
and other key personnel to be used in 
the project, particularly as their 
experience and expertise relate to 
English literacy and training in English- 
as-a-second-language for adults: 

(ii) The appropriateness of the time 
that each person referred to in 
paragraph (e)(l)(i) of this section will 
commit to the protect: and 



[Hi] How the applicant, as part of its 
nondiscriminatory employment 
practices, will ensure that personnel will 
be selected without regard to race, color 
national origin, gender, age, or 
handicapping condition. 

(2) To determine personnel 
qualifications under paragraphs (e)(l){i) 
and (ii), the Secretary consideres — 

(i) Experience and training in fields 
related to the objectives of ^e project: 

(ii) Experience and training in project 
management and 

(iii) Any other qualifications that 
pertain to the quahty of the project 

(f) institutional commitment (5 
points) The Secretary reviews each 
application to determine the extent to 
which the applicant's agency, 
institution, or organization— 

(1) Has experience in providing 
English literacy services for individuals 
of limited English proficiency; 

(2) Will provide appropriate 
resources: and 

(3) Will provide adequate facilities, 
equipment, and supplies. 

(g) Budget and cost effectiveness. (10 
points) The Secretary reviews each 
application to determine the extent to 
which— 

(1) The budget is adequate to t ipport 
the project and 

(2) Costs are reasonable in relation to 
the objectives of the project 

Additional factors: In making awards 
under this program, the Seoetary 
considers, in addition to the selection 
criteria, whether funding a particular 
application would contribute to the 
funding of a vanety of approaches and 
methods. 

Intergovernmental Review of Federal 
Programs: This program is subject to the 
requirements of Executive Order 12373 
(Intergovernmental Review of Federal 
Programs) and the regulations in 34 CFR 
part 79. 

The objective of the Executive order n 
to foster an intergovernmental 
partnership and to strengthen federalisir 
by relying on State and local processes 
for State and local government 
coordination and review of proposed 
Federal financial assistance. 

Applications must contact the 
appropriate State Single Point of 
Contact to find out about and to compiy 
with. the State's process under 
Executive Order 12372. Applicants 
proposing to perform activities in more 
than one State should immediately 
contact the Single Point of Contact for 
each of those States and follow the 
procedure established in each State 
under the Executive Order. If you want 
to know the name and address of any 
State Single Point of Contact, see the l:st 
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published in the FMkral Refvter on 
April Z 1902 (57 FR 11354). 

in Sutes thai have not established a 
proceii or chosen a p tog i am for review. 
State, areawkie. regiraai. and local 
entities may submit co t mn e u ta directly 
to the Oepartment • 

Any State ProcesaReoomraendation 
and other ooauBtnta subonittad by a 
State Single Pmnt of Conlacl and any 
conunenta fxtm Sla&e^ ateamde. 
regional and local ontitiee must be 
mailed or banddelivered by the date 
indicated in thia notice to the following 
address: Thm Sacretary, EXX 12372^ 
CFD A 64.223, a& Department of 
Education. Room 4inU400 Maryland 
Avenoa. SW^ Washington* DC 20202r- 
0125. 

Proof of mailing will be determined on 
the same baaia aa applications (see 34 
CFR 75.102). Reoommendatiocis or 
comments may be hand-delivered until 
4:30 p jn. (Eastern time) oo the date 
indicated in this notice. 

Ptsase note that the above addrets is not 
the tame address ss tha one la wMch the 
applicant sahoiila its completed applicataon. 
Do not send opfUkatkMU to Urn obovw 
addrmsx 

Instructions for Transmittal of 
AppUcoUong: (a) If an applicant wants 
to apply for a grant, the applicant 
shall— , '» 

(1) Mail the original and sbc copies of 
the applicatioo on or before the deadline 
date to: US. Department of Education. 
Application Control Center. Attention: 
(CFDA^ 04.223). Washhigton. DC 20202- 
4725 or 

(2) Hand deliver the oHgina) and six 
copies of the application hy 4:30 p jn. 
(Eastern time) on the deadline date to: 
U.S. Department of Education. 
Application Control Center. Attention: 
(CFDA^ 84.223). room #3033, Regional 
Office Building #3, 7th and D Streets. 
SW.. Washington. DC 20202-4725, 

(b) An applicant must show one of the 
following as proof of mailing: 



(1) A legibly dated MS. PosUl Service 
postmark. 

(2) A legible mail receipt with the date 
of mailing stamped by the U.S. Postal 
Service. 

(3) A dated shipping label, invoice, or 
receipt from a conunerdal carrier. 

(4) Any other proof of mailing 
acceptable to the Secmary. 

(c) If an application xa mailed through 
the U.S. Postal Service, the Secretary 
does not accept either of the following 
aspniof of oudMng: 

(1) A private metered poatmark. 

(2) A mail receipt that is not dated by 
the U.S. PosUl Service, 

Notes: (1) The U-S. PosUl Seivice does not 
imiformfy provide a dattd postmark. Before 
relying on this method, an appkcant shoold 
check with ita local post office. 

(2) The AppiieatioB Control Center will 
maa a Grant AppticstioB Receipt 
Acknowiadgesunt to each apphcam. If an 
applicant fails to recatva tha aotilicanon of 
applicauon receipt «vithin ISikiya from the 
date of mailing ti»e appUcatiocu the applicant 
should call the Department of EducaUon 
Application Control Center at (202J 708-0494. 

(3] The apphcam must indicate on the 
envelope and-^f not provided by the 
Department— in Item 10 of the Application for 
Federal Assistance fStandard Fotm 424) the 
C7DA number-«nd saflix latter, if any— of 
the competition tmder whic^ the application 
ts submitted. 

AppJicotion /itstntcUotts and Forms: 
To apply for an award under this 
program competition, your application 
must be organized in the roUo%ving order 
and include the following five parts: 

Pari 1: Application for Federal 
Assistance (Standard Form 424 fRev 4- 
»)). 

Part U: Budget Infonnation. 

Part m: Budget Narrative. 

Part IV: Program Narrative. 

Part V: Additional Assurances and 
Certificationa: 

a. Assurances— Won-Constniction 
Programs (Standard Form 424B). 

h. Certi^cation regarding Lobbying: 
Debarment Suspensioa and Other 



ResponsibOity Matters: and Drag-Free 
Workplace Requirements (ED 80-0013) 
and Instructions. 

a Certification regarding Debarment. 
Suspension. Ineligibility and Voimitary 
Exdusion: Lower Tier Covered 
Transactions (ED 60-0014, 9/90) and 
instructions. 

Qimm The grantee shoald keap thia form 
on file. It should not he transmitted to the 
Depamsem.) 

d. Oisclosnre of Lobbying Activities 
(Standard Fonn LLL) (if applicable) and 
Instructions, and Disclosure of Lobbying 
Activities Continuation Sheet (SUndard 
Form LLL-A). 

Ail fonns and instnictxons are 
included as appendix A of this notice. 
Questions and answering pertaining to 
this program are included, as appendix 
B, to assist potential applicants. 

All applicants must submit ONE 
OTtginal signed application, including mit 
signatures on all forms and asanrances 
and SIX copies of the application. Please 
mark eadt application as origmal or 
copy. Local or Sute agendas may 
choose to submit two copies %vith the 
originaL 

No grant may be awarded unless a 
complete application form has been 
received. (20 U&C 1241-1301J 

For Farther Information Contact 
Laura iCarl Messenger. Department 
of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue. 
SW. (Room 4512— MES)« Wasfihigton. 
DC 20202-7242. Telephone (202] 732r- 
2365. Deaf and hearing impaired 
individuals may caO the Federal Dual 
Party Relay Service at 1-800-877-8339 
(in the Washington^ DC 202 area code, 
telephone 70&-e300) between 6 sum. and 
7 p jxu Eastern time. 

Prograai Anlbofitr 20 U.S.a mia(d). 

Dated: April 28. 1902. 
Batsy Brand. 

AmsBtant Secretary, Office of Vcootiotfoi and 

Aduit Education, 

SaiMO OOOIt MO-SVtt 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE SF 424 



This is a standard form us«d by a^iplicanU as a requirtd faceihcct for preapplications and appUcationi submitud 
for Federal assistance. It will be used by Federal agencies to obtain applicant et rtiikation that Sutas which have 
esublished a review and comment procedure in response to Eitcutivt Order 12372 and have saiected the program 
to be included in their process, have been given an opportunity to review the applicant's submission. 

Entry: Item: Entry: 



Item: 

1. Self*axpitnatory. 

2. DaU application submitted to Federal agency <or 
SUU if applicable) & applicants control number 
(if applicable). 

3. State use only (if applicable). 

4. If this application is to continue or revise an 
existing awmrd, entar present Federal identifier 
number. If for a new project, leave blank. 

5 Legal ntme of applicant, name of primary 
organizational unit which will undertake the 
assistance activity, complete address of the 
applicant, and name and telephone number of the 
person to contact on matters related to this 
application. 

6. Enter Employer Identification Number (EIN) as 
assigned by the Internal Revenue Service. 

7. Enter the appropriate letter in the space 
provided. 

6. Check appropriate box and enter appropriaU 
letter(s) in the spact<s) provided: 
--'New'* means a new assift^ce award. 

— "Continuation** means an £>. cension for an 
additional funding/budget period for a project 
with a projected completion date. 

— **Revision** means any change in the Federal 
Government's financial obligation or 
contingent liability from an existing 
obligation. 

9 Name of Federal agency from which assisunce is 
being requested with this application. 

10 Use the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 
number and title of the program tinder which 
assistance is requested. 

1 1. Enter a brief descriptive title of the project, if 
more than one program is involved, you should 
append an explanation on a separate sheet. If 
appropriate (e.g., constniction or real property 
projects), attach a map showing project location. 
For preapplications, use a separate sheet to 
provide a summary description of this project. 



12. List only the largest political entities affected 
(e.g., Sute, counties, cities). 

1 3 . Self-explanatory . 

14. List the applicant's Congressional Disuict and 
any District(t) affected by the program or project. 

15. Amount requested or to be contributed during 
the first funding/budget period by each 
contributor. Value of in-kind contributions 
should be included on appropriate lines as 
applicable. If the action wUl result in a dollar 
change to an existing award, indicate only the 
amount of the change. For decreases, enclose the 
amounts in parentheses. If both basic and 
supplemental amounts are included, show 
breakdown on an attached sheet. For multiple 
program funding, use totals and show breakdown 
using same categories as item 15. 

16. Applicants should contact the State Single Point 
of Contact (SPOQ for Federal Executive Order 
12372 to deterniine whether the application is 
subject to the State tntergovemmenul review 
process. 

17. This question applies to the applicant organi* 
xation, not the person who signs as the 
authorised representative. Categories of debt 
include delinquent audit disallowances* loans 
and taxes. 

18. To be signed by the authorised represenutive of 
the applicant A copy of the governing body's 
authorisation for you to sign this application as 
official representati/e must be on file in the 
applicant's ofilce. (Certain Federal agencies may 
require that this authorisation be submitted as 
part of the application.) 
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Inamic&ocM for Ptit lU— Budftt Nenauva 

The budget narrative ahouid explain, 
miufy. ana if neected. cianfy your oudget 
summary. For eacn ime ttem tperionnei. 
fringe oenefits. travel, etc.) in yoitr budget, 
explain why it is there and how you 
computed the costa. 

Please iimit this section to no more than 
five pages. Be sure that tacb page of your 
apphcauon is numoertd coniacuttveiy. 

In tt n i c tiooa for Part IV— Profras Naitativa 

The program narrative wiU oooipriae the 
largest poruon of your appiicatiOBL Ihia part 
IS where you apeU out tha who, wbat when, 
where, why. and how of yotir propoaad 
proicct. 

Although you will not hava a fdim to HII 
out for your narraova. there ia a format This 
format la the seiecuon entaria. Bacauaa your 
apphcauon will be reviawad and rated by a 
review panel on the basia of the eaiaction 
cntena. your nairanve ahould foUdw the 
order and format of the cntena. 

Before preparing your apphcation. you 
should carefully read the legiaiation ana 
regulations of the prtygram. eligibilsfy 
rtquiremenu. infomanon on any pnonty let 
by the Secretary, and the selection cntena for 
this comoetition. 



Your program natranve should be clear, 
conase. and to the point Begin the oartattve 
with a one page abatract or summary of your 
proposed proiect Hien deacnbe the p?otect 
in deuiL addressing each aelaction cntcrton 
in order. 

The Secretary strongly suggesta.that the 
'4 0Dticant limit the program nairaovt to no 
more than 30 doubift<apaced typed pages (on 
one side only), although tha Secretary wiU 
conaidcr applsoitiOQa of greater length. Be 
surv to irambar conaacutivaly ALL pages in 
your aopUcatiosL 

You may tnduda supporting documentation 
aa appandicea. Be sure that this matanal ta 
coociaaand partmeat to thia program 
conpatiti^m. 

Appticanta ara'adviacd that: (a) The 
DefMUtmest eonsldan only information 
contatnad in the appUcatiOD in ranking 
applications for fundiiig consideration. 
Lattara of auppon sent aaparauly from the 
fonaal applicatsoo package are not 
considanNi in the review by tha lachnicai 
review panala. (34 CFR 7S.217) 

(b) Tha techmcai review panel evaluates 
each apphcation solely on the basis of the 
established technical review cntena. Letters 
of aupport contained in the apphcation will 
strangthan the application only insofar as 



they contain commitments that pertain to the 
established techmcai review cntena. sucn as 
commitment-and rasources. 

AddmooaiMataiials 

lasuucdoaa for Estimated PuUsJUportrng 
Burdao 

Under tezma of the Paparwork Reduction 
Act of 19SGL aa amended, and tEa fitgulations 
implamantisg that Act the DapaftMBt of 
Educatioa invitaa oommaat oa the public 
raportiiag hurdtn ia-ihla coUocttfiaef • 
infoematioiL Public reporting hiininlbr this 
collection of infonnatioh is estimatad to 
average 90 houn par respoBaaTiDGlBKlittg the 
tima for reviewing iastiuctioaa, aeaichlng 
cxiatiardau aoufceSf gathanui esd 
raaintaTmng the data needed, aad oowipleting 
and riTiawxng the eoflaetioa oClnfomatiott 
You may send coamcats regaidine this 
burden to the US. DepertmaBt of Idocation. 
Information Manageaant and Compliance 
Divisioa Waahingtoo. DC 7mm leiil: and to 
tha Oflioa of Maaagemetu end Budget 
Paperwork Reduction Proiact. OMB 1830- 
0514. Waahington. OC 20SG3. (Informauon 
collection approved under C^yfB eontrol 
number 1630-0514. Expiratiofi data: e/30/92) 
eitUNO cooc 4paM«^ 
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»^ rrn^fy ^ff f tf4tfi<!>^* ^amimic— , if mcfa it tha cat, rw* ^ "'^ 



J Chi duly mMkmnud 



jy^^^MVpivcuit i ctnify that thg appUcint 



Has tiM htfgak aattecit^ mppir for Fadtrai 
■ifT*^^*^ y*^ I iiiainiriai aad 

finanoai ca^aWfitf Cmiwiiag faaia'arfSdant lo 
pay tha sao^Padaml afaaiv <if pv^Mt ^ 
taam pcapar f^«***^f, nasafaamt and com* 
platioaaftiiapniacidaaenMiAlhiaavpUGatw 

wm fiva tlia mrnrnM^ aeancf. Iha CMptroUtr 
CtMnl af tha UoHai StatM. aa* if Mpprapnata. 
tha Suta* throofh attr aiitbariiai rapraaaiitatifa. 

Mcaaa lo aadl tha rifht la aaaauM aU racor^ . 
books, papttt. ar ^ocBMata laialad Ifl^ tfaa award: 
Aod anli ■Btahitaii a ptapta a ciB ai wftinf wftmm in 
tecorttaaea vitk 9iM»U9 acaaflai acaamun? 
•taadafdaari 



Will astj^tliak aaiavutfda la prohibit ampioyaas 
from ttstaf lhair patiliaaa lor a purpoaa that 
coimitutat or praaaata tba appaaraofia of paraotial 
or orfaaisatieBai ooofliet of tAtaratu or paraonai 
gain. 

WUI iaitiau aad oompiata tha work withia tht 
appltobla tiaa firana aftar racatpt of approval of 
tha awardiof afancy . 

Will comply with tha latarforaramantal 
Panoaaci Act of 1970 (42 US.C il 472$-i7€3) 
ralatiaf to praicr ib ad atoadaida for matit lyiumi 
for ptoraai fuadad imdar oaa of tha aioautn 
tututat or rafuiatioaa spodfiad ia Appaadix A of 
OPSTa Staadardi for a Marit Syatam of Peraoanei 
AdaaoiJtrauoa (5 C.F.R. 900. Subpart F). 

WUI comply with all Ftdarai aututas raUting to 
ooaducnaiiaatioa. Thata iaciuda but ara oot 
liautad to: (a) TlUa VI af tha Civil Righu Act of 
1964 (P.L. 8»-352) which prohibits discnouaauon 
oa tha basu of raca, color or oatioaai ohfia; (b) 
TlUa DC of tha Bdueaooa Amaadmaata of 1972. as 
uiaadad (20 11 IC8M6M. aad 16S5.18S6). 
which prohibiu diacnmiaatioo oa tha basu of sax; 
(c) Saetioa 504 of tha RahabiUutioo Act af 1973, as 
aaaadtd (29 U.S.C. i 794). which prohibiu dii- 
chmiaat4oa aa tha basis of haadieapa; (d) ths Aga 
Discrimmation Act of 1975. as amaadsd (42 
U.S.C.II 6101-6107). which prohibiu discrim- 
ination on tha basu of sfs; 



(ailha Onqt Afcuaa QflOm aad Tcaatmaot Act of 
im (FX. iX-tU)» M awMidad^ ralatiac 
iMwiiirriTiTinariiw wm #rr Vtr- ^ -'-r 
lUsCuMifMaiiinilfihslfitnTSiir^l* * 
Pta<vaitfisau Ttaabaaaa IMabililattaM Act af 
1971 (P.L. 9l«€>rw MoMad. fatetfnt to 
opndiscriaBi&atiao an 4a iaaia af aiaohal abuaa or 
ffilaabtl- — fit If majMllSTartfaa P^ABe Haalth 
SarmaActaU9m43QJSii290dd4aadaXaa- 
3^ a» asiwdwi gaktimft ta MofidaatiaUty af 
atelMA aaddnic ataaapttiast lacacda^iU Tkia 
Vm aC tte Civil Kste Aat ar 196t C4t U&C I 
SMI at wmiX «a mmmM, raiatiag ta.ao*. 
dinn iinimriMi la tha aala. taotai ar Bnanmt af 
hawatsf: CD asr 9th9r aattdiaarimtBattoa 
pcavisioas ia Cha apaeifieatatataia) ttodar which 
aprflr?*^" Ibc Fateal atsiitsnra ia baiac nada ; 
wtd iil tha raqvicaauiata af aay othar 
aoodisenaiiaatioa atatataCa) which nay appiy to 
thaappiieatioa. 

7 WOl comply, or haa airaady compliad« with the 
raquiramaats af TUlaa U aad m of tha Uaiform 
Ralocatioa Asaistaaca aad Raal Praparty 
Aequisitioa Foliciaa Att of 1970 (P.L. 91*646) 
which provida for fair aad aqaitabla trtataant of 
panoas displaotd ar whoaa proparty is ac^tiirad as 
a lasttlt af Fadarmi or fadaraily assistad proframs 
Thaaa raquiramaau apply to ail iaterasu ia raal 
pcoparty aequirad for proiact purposaa rofardlcis 
of Fadarai participatioa ia purthasas. 

i WOl cnmpiy with tha provisioas of tha Hatch Act 
(5 VS.C. il 1501*1506 aad 7324-732S) which linut 
tha political activitias of ompioyaat whose 
principal amploymaat aetivitiaa ara funded in 
whole or ia part with Fadarai fuads. 

9 Will coa^ily, as applicable, with the provisions oC 
tha Davia-Baooa Act (40 UJS.C. H 276a to 276a- 
7). tha Copalaad Act (40 I t76e aad 18 

U^.C. II 674), aad tha Coatrmct Work Hours and 
Safety Staadards Act (40 U.S.C. 11 327.333i< 
rvfaidiac labor at&ndards for fadaraily assuted 
eoastniction subafraamcnu. 
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10. wax MKapbr* ifapplfeehh, with AmmI tntiimnffs 
imebut nqoiffVMMi'sf Ssctittt t02(a> ef the 
FM Diaester PrMMiea Act ^ I tn CPX. m34) 
wiikh rvfittra rtdpiaM in a spidal fte 
•wa to tMrnripsie ii the prefram endle yordat 
fleetf tnttmince if the tetai eeei ef iasorablt 
ceMUiit lieu eaiie^aMitteaktlfMWsr awe. 

XL Wm maplf ^tk mAmnwnM ttaaiiet^ vbkh 
SMir pii iif iiliri y wmunt lo the feUovis&r ia) 
iaetttatiea ef -aamaaMstal eaality coatrel 
aeaauf ee wniwr the Natiaaal Eavireaaieaul 
HtSkf AA if 196i (PX> 91.1M) ea4 Bxeeativt 
Qnlir CBO) 11814; (h) ^ettflfetimn ef vieUtiag 
£Mflitiet fonem le CO Um (c> fceteetm ef 
«etlea4e fMBmattt SO 11990; (O evelvetka tf 
flted hesafie ia Iberfplais^ ta acemiaafle with EO 
11988; (e) eaaveMe ef fce^ eoaaisteacr with 
the apprevei State maaeeaeat prefrem 
iiwiiMjiti eader the Coeetal Zeae Maaafeawat 
Act ef 1978 (If II 14A1 et ee^.): (0 

eoatentr of Ftdcrei actiooi le Suit iOmr Air) 
lapkoMBtttioa Pfiaae aader Sictioa 178(e) of tht 
CUar Air Act ef 1968, as aaanM (42 IJS.C. I 
7401 et asq.); (f) pretoctiea «f oadcrereuad noorcts 
of eriaiuaf weter wadm tSm Safe OriakiBf Wettr 
Act of 1974. ts ■mewicti. CPA. 98*883); aad (b) 
preteetiea ef eadaaeere^ species aader the 
Eadeaftred Spsdee Act ef 1973» ss siDCfiiM, (PX. 
98406). 

11 wm cenpiy with ths Wild and Seeaic Rivers Act 
if 1988 (le UJLC. 11 1271 et seq.) related U 
pretecdaf compoasots sr potmtiAl coapoatnu of 
the nstiftmi wiid sad sonic rivers lystem. 



IS. Win assist the awardiaf egeaey ia assuriaf 
eeoipiiaace with Seetica 108 ef the Natioaai 
HIelerie Rreesnratiea Act sf 1988, as ameaded ( 1 8 
UJI.C. 470n £0 11693 (ideatiAcatiea end 
preuctiea ef hisUric preperties). end the 
Anhaeelefical aadJBirteric Pjroseratiea Act ef 
1974(18UAa489a^letecqJ. 

14. Wm casply witirp.L. 93-848 reeardiaf the 
pcetectifltt sf hamsa suleects iavaivad ia cecseidi, 
detei npin c nl , aad telaUd sesivitiee sapported by 
thie eward ef esststaaoe. 

18. Wm eeoiply with the Lafaortuory Aaiaaai WeUkre 
.Ait ef 1988 (PX. 89444, as inn Jai, 7 
- sua et esqj psiteiaiae te the eam» headliaf , aad 
treatamt ef vara hteeded aaiauls-held fer 
jrcecafch,teechiac, er ether actMtieesapported by 
tUsevardeftssistaace. 

18. wm eeaipir vith the lasd-Bsssd Psiat P^isening 
Preveaoon Act (42 II 4801 et ssq.) which 
prehihiU the use ef lead hesed peiat ia 
caastntctiea er rehabiliutiea ef restdeace 
stractares. 

17. wm cease to bs performed the rsqttired ftasadsl 
aad cosBpliaacs sadiu ia sccerdaaec with the 
Siafle Audit Act ef 1984. 

18. wm eompiy with sll spplicshle roqatrtnAnu ef ell 
ether Foderai laws, oaeeative orders, rtcuieticns 
ead polidss ffovemiaf this progrsfli. 
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1« tOBB>INC 




iiwiWMiMiwwaimiiiMhhmuiiwy TwIwiliiiM iN—i ■! 
giyimiMMiw i SB wa ^i^iiiil . iiB ii in 

<b» liny iMwti whB itMii fatal! iiVwi If wVmI 
to Ma 



?i WFi^; s::..v.i : 





c«iitaftteteMcla«kdkitte««md4BciMmiaraU 
idl «dbi«api«s Ml cnlf and diadoH aflOMduifix . 



r DEBA&MENT.SUSFENSION. AND OTHER 
RESTONSIBIUTYMATmS ■ 

A* bv SaonvaOite DabAnram and 

liB^Miiiinn >ni1hii|iii«Mi<MTinTP>rrf^ ^ 

AppikM CHtitothat itaiMl to prindpaia: 

(i) Ai» a m *i y 4 dw wt> ni [ ^ Mwii i M l , n iii pfwn ior 

I •rvoiiBttuuy ^udMd hoo 



MdUigaipiofMi Ifciitha 




0)AiyaTaflabtodnigfnimiiitn^rrt^b<l<taHntwai^ 



dnif atoMa»»»ilin<Hw iwi laim^ta wnnrpianr 



latfaa 



' 1 



it a ivquiimtt thM aadmpio^MB to tat ccgi^ 
fyi aa r a aitb« gawtbt iftpt tcopx^* ^ 
faqumd bf paii^iapk ia); 



M^uaadby 



the 



gwOhaMpfcnyawU^ 



<>)tUvaaptwktoattow»i>^r u w MB iMli nt t 
aiaiitiatawi taaaa tmmkn ri-crf ar f had a dvi 
*ir-«iaittrTr ku iwaaiii^n r rfraiiri ara mmiml frt^fairrT^ 
S i MM itwii i iab tai ai w^tfM a y w tfts toolMiiworpqrtwgi^ 

MiBBiafl^ af iwstvfeNf wiiMi {wofMa^fr 

toeai)tinthcMBa^Mioaa<aava<tfaai» a Maitmtgwniiadw 
pm^raph UKb) tlui omi^cttcauaad 



(UAMdatafthe 



a>Nottff tlvaaqpAoyw in wrtdnfof takariMr nmvicikMi for • 
■aiNiiiaarfacriaitoaidnifMMiaaiwi.iiiiliiftaitbawoficptaot 
a»taarthaafl»aratidtrdayaalliramiicpwrwtnn: 

(tlfMlytaifthaa^ancf.ln writing triiid&lOcitedar^^ 
i ^ ai laiaii mi^ acocaMtdart u b ii ai a^iapta WCPlipman 



. fisipAoi^^HB otf OQBVKSid MtplmyMa auMK pfpfvidc 
;iadudlnKpoatiaaMtttia.tD: O&raoDr.CcaMiand 
Cottsaaafiwvx. US. O«o«matt Edwanofw 400 
Magyland Avwua. S.W . (Rt»m aUl CSA Ryawi Office 
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BuiklifigNa.a)*Wi 



(1) Taking ftl 




ownt, or oclMT tppropnM ftsoncy; 
()p Matef a good iiMiitfBft 

MtiU) tor U« ptrtohnawa o< worMflO«J»«ooaMfi* 

PtKVof Ptrformanot (Suw addraHL 
code) 



iCBANZEES WHOAREB^SIYXDUALS) 



at M OlCMt «S« Suboait R Ibr I 




aciivlc^itfitiilha^iwand 




Ch«k Qtf ih« WW %wt;p4ac» on fik tiatawaiA IdaaiM 



As the duly auiAonzad npnm 



toi toayy i M w c 1 Mi ab ^ uiUT/ lH i d way ji i kam wiQ compty with thr abmccRifiattfna. 



NAMEOFAFPUCANT 


PS/A W A£D MttwRci? AMD/ng PRQ|ECr NAME 


PWmH) NAM£ AND TITLE OF Al/THOOim 


aCNATURE 

1 


am ' 
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Certification Regarding Debarment Suspension^ Ineligibility and 
Voluntary &dusion Lower Her Covered Transactions 



This ctroflcatxm a requiied by 

12549. Dcb«inattu3Sia(Scmm 

and bcrrtqaimnenaatttidatSflCtionSSJlCl 

InttfB ct^^i for C^ f**^** * ****** 

iprovidaigtha 

iiaKOiaMb«r. 

2-ThaccTlficatioBiiattedMaafaiiMiiM<ri 
r ■ ui awmauuii d fact taoa m^k k witw t>ai fiiaoad 

itMMumiuU thattfaawiwii mm iaw liii rmiripiitt 
hi awwinH y lamfcaaiiiHwii U Mi rnn ilhi l inn in 

Cfl^maMM. tha dapafunam er a^wy wMfii whad} 
Uiii tnuiaMMon poynataa eiay i^amw a wi iii h i a 
•mdudingtutpmr — 



3 . Tlw ompacnvv k>«v«r tttf paitkipm ihaU pravtde 
immacuatawmMMtictiotMpMoiiiowtudi Uut 
propoMj tt tufatnatad tf at any tuna xkm. wp a cu va 
bwar OCT paraapam iwnatittitaomficabon was 
CTDtiaoua^NByu^Mttatt or hat tapBM amnaous 

4. Tha tarms 'cowad tn»ucsscitC Mctemd.* 
^sutfxndad.* "Inaiigiblc* lowartMT covaiad 
tsanaactioa,* ^paraopatt." *pmcNt* "phauiv covcrm 
tzansacoofw* 'jmnctpai* "ptopoMl'and 'Voiuntaniv 

asiudad** as Iliad m thit davM, hava tte fMMiun^ 

^ _ ^ ^ . . 

mav 




tparimtaniarity 

nrrtttrtad toitha u i wd iiaMa f i aiM , t ii H aii tt 
*^~^*^*******'^'-**^r III A 
paitaepammayrtanrtaHiaaMmort lart fraquancv 
^ wtikh It daHRTiM tl»aft%ifatiter 0^ MB 
pnncapala. £adiparacipaiaaa)r«j9ut»nK 
laqutrad to^cfaacitha httMHooMnamt Uit. 



dudad** as tttad m thit davM, hava tte fMMiui 
iMtt in tha Oafiiutioni and Covwaaa tacnoni c 
aaitnpiama»mf£3tacuiMOidar 12549. You 
fMaa tm pmoft to whidi tliit prapoiat ii subs 



nika 
cocitaa 



Idr attiKanca tn obtaiauf a oopjf 



S^No^dnccDO^^ 

ciMiMJ'uad )o toKpaniMdiMiabaMM or i avMaui oi 
tatofdi tn otdartp itw da i m paid f a hh r h a 
cBtificatmiacptoadbyMamM. ThaloiowMn 
aii4 Inloraittioti o< a paiVM^aM « aot laquuad to 
«Md thai which la mnnau^f poMaMad by a 
pivdaitt paraoii in thaoftftnary ooutaao^ buanaM 
flaalingt 



la^tuatsns. 



5. lliapmpacttvalowartltrpanidouaagraEabv 
submsmng this propoaai that should tha impoMd 
oovcrad ttaittacaion ba antaiad laio, a shall not 
knowtngiy anw into any tow \m ii watt 
tmiaacQon with a panoQ who ladabanad. 
susoamtad.dadarad inaiiKibia.or^aiitintBnlv 
cxdudad Irocn paraaoatido m this covcrao 
tranaacnon. tmicst authonzad by thadminment or 
agency %nth wiucK Uua tmniaaM onfuiataa. 



9. Eacapt f or uansaoAuna a uth oi iaad undar 
paragraph 5 o^ chaaa iramicQORS^ If a paroooam m 
a CBw rad tt aaaaca iow ta iow pgiy a a iai s tmo a towar 
tiflf cuvaiad ttajiaactiofi with a panon who it 
suspacMiad^dahanad* MlgMk or voitintaniy 
cadtidod fiooi pamctpaiion la this tiaaaaaion« tn 
addiuoo lo ochar madiaaaaailabia sp iha fadant 
C ow itB >a nt tha <aapa i mtaia or agancy %>rtth which 
this tranaactioci ongtnawd may pumue awUbic 
QMS. aKhiding suspanaam and /or oaoarmere . 



Ccztificatioa 

( 1 ) TV pio sp cc u ve k>%¥er tier partkatant certiftes. bv siabmiskm of this prtnoaai* that iwither it nor tts 
pnnapais arc pmcntlv daoamdJ suspended, proposed for debarments aedarcd tneitgibie« or 
vdtinaniy r^d^v^ from participation m this transaction by any Fedcni department or agency. 

(2) VVheretliepnMpectivebwcrtierpaniapasutsunabletomtify toanyof thesateme^ 
certification* such p ro ap ec o ve partiapant shall attach an cxpUhation ao this pioposaL 



JAMEOFAPPUCANT 



PR/AWAKO NUMBER AND/OR rKOTEO' NAME | 



[PRINTED NAME AND TTTLE OF AUTHORIZED REPT^ENTATIVE 



SIGNATURE 



DATE 



ED8WX)K9/90 (R«)UcoCCS009(KH\* i:/8S). wrvicn is ot>>oj«c^ 
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iNSTsucnoNs rot coMnmoN of smu, msaosuiroF lonvmc Acnvmcf 




Mcoofi USXHitflbtf ulrtamiii 
fa ftmn o rn or MapM l» 
<ftip<ow<Coiywfccri>iii|ii|ii<li 

apfMyiortoihihtMM 



1* l^flnUfy typ# 
3* MflMi^^is 




7. Efitar t»» ftdtni 



fit tfit 

10 «te 31 UAC 

•0 anf lobM^ Mfv ior 
0< CooMi* m oMoc/ or 
MkUMlho 
ailiMtttut 

^rtitomc«o< 

10 iniutnco tht 



liy 1 maoriri dwiift to tho 
Color Mo ol 010 Ust 



(Mikt if 

11 H lir or oi^ocnio IM. a pfooo 
ol i hofnwu o ii UML m tior. 
oiiior ^^lontt* 

M OMOou oddroft, c^ty. suto and 



Indudt « Itoit ono orfaniutiofial 
UnMMl SUM Com Cmwo. 

OCom tt If Immm. onMf tftt ImS 



t. Cmariho 

lor ihtniMiii am 

,«4,*ftf>Mi4OO0l!' 



Itac iho Fcdofii ocrtwi WofMlitod lo Mom 1 ( o «^ 
awwoioicoiwio wumbar tfio conoact. 




toy Oto f t dofrt ottocyK IndMOo 



toy dio Moral oftficr* Mtr cho 
inOoni4or S. 



10. <a>Entov tfw HA rmm^ 
lloitaHi4io 



Mfrttv iKolOr luioof o< (too iwrfiiJAiiyi) 
r taai Nania» Hm MaoMu and AMdlo 



cHr, fltaM and ^ iototo^4«t ontoiy cnfafcd tor «tw ftpontn^ 

Md Muda 4(A addma tf Haivni Imm to U). 



(MO. 



11. Cmar dw amouM of 

lototoy«n« cAOty iHam lOt Indicata 
«0 tooaos mt apply. H ttiii la a nutafid 
lotoomaoo. 



1 10 too pM toy dw w po i unf onoty <ltcm 4) to the 
» (acatatl or %Ma too ffuAa <|)UfMcd>, Chock 
k amoym o< paymam mooa or pUiw^ 



12. Otaac dia approptuio tooirioti. Oiadc «i toanat du« apply. II p aywuni la maOo dwoii|[h an in kind comntoooon. 
tpoofy tno Mooo and MtoM oi dwlMM paymani. 



IX Cha^tdia ippwipa 



lapply. Ifodtaiapodfynaftao. 



14. fimida a aoacMc aMfdatadod daicilpdaa of dia aan4eaa dut ttm lebtovka haa patl w i i i ad . or «A tot otoacttd to 
poftom. and d^a aM<t>o< any aonwcoa w nd u o^ Inrt iM aM twap a iai aiy and wUtad actiw« not Mt Omt totni m 
«dOi fodoial oflMdi idandfy dw Kdara* ofOdaKa) or ai^ioyoaa) contacted or Ow oHiconil. 



; tlda^ and taiopfiono nMnntoar . 




IS. 0>a<fcwtoo d iorornotaSy«UlM 
10. Thoc«dfy^oilldilaliaid|pianddaiadialaiiii,pdm 




Ipr fvouonf OM iMdin. «a Ow CMca atf 
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Appendix B 

Potenual applicants frcqucntiy direct 
questions to ofncUlft oi Ibt DcfMrtmenl 
r8garding application notices and 
programmatic and administrative 
regulations governing VHrtcmt direct 
grant programs. To assist potential 
applicants the Department has 
assembled the following most commonly 
«isked queMions. 

Q. Can we get ^n extension of the 
deadline? 

A. No. A dosing date may be changed 
only under extraordinary circumstances. 
Any change must be announced in the 
Federal Register and apply to all 
applications. Waivers for individual 
applications cannot be granted 
-esardless of the circumstances. 

Q. How many copies of the 
tDp.ication should 1 submit and must 
nev be bound? 

A. Our new policy calls for an onginai 
<ind SIX copies to be submitted. The 
bindmg of applications is optional. 

Q. May we use this same application 
to compete for funds under a different 
erant program? 

A. Yes. however, the likelihood of 
success is not good A properly prepared 
apphcation must meet the specifications 
of the grant program to which it is 
submitted. 

Q. I'm not sure which grant program is 
most appropriate for my project. What 
should I do? 

A. We are happy to discuss any 
questions with you and provide 
rlanfication on the unique elements of 
■he vanous grant programs. 

Q. Will you help us prepare our 
application? 

A» We are happy to provide general 
program informadon. Clearly, u would 
not be appropriate for staff to 
parucipate in the actual writing of an 
application, but we can respond to 
specific questions about application 
requirements, evaluation cnteria. and 
the pnorities. Applicants should 
understand that this previous contact is 
not required, nor will it in any way 
influence the succjess of an application. 

Q. When will 1 find out if I'm going to 
be funded? 

A. You can expect to receive 
notification within 3 to 4 months of the 
application closing date, depending on 



the number of eppiications received end 
the number of grant progFuas wHh " 
closing dates at about the same time* 

Q. Once my application has been 
reviewed by the review panel can you 
tell me the outcoo»? 

A. No. Every year we are called by a 
number of applicants who have 
legitimate reasons for needing to know 
the outcome of the review prior to 
official notification. Some applicants 
need to make job decisions* some need 
to notify a local school district eta 
Regardless of the reason* because final 
funding decisions have not been made 
at that point, we cannot share 
information about the review with 
anyone. 

Q. Will my application be returned if I 
am not funded? 

A. We no longer return unsuccessful 
applications. Thus, applicants should 
retain at least one copy of the 
apphcation. 

Q. Can i obtain copies of reviewers' 
comments? 

A. Upon wntten request, reviewers' 
comments will be mailed to 
unsuccessful applicants, 

Q. Is travel allowed under these 
projects? 

A. Travel associated with carrying out 
the project is allowed. Because we may 
request the project director of funded 
projects to attend an annual project 
directors meeting, you may also wish to 
include a tnp or two to Washington. 
D.C. in the travel budget. Travel to 
conferences is sometimes allowed when 
tt is for purposes of dissemination. 

Q. If my application receives high 
scores from the reviewers, does that 
mean that I will receive funding? 

A. Not necessarily. It is often the case 
that the number of applications scored 
highly by the reviewers exceeds the 
dollars available for funding projects 
under a particular competition. The 
order of selection, which is based on the 
scores of all the applications and other 
relevant factors, determines the 
applications that can be funded. 

Q. What happens during negotiations? 
A. Dunng negotiations technical and 
budget issues may be raised. These are 
issues that have been identified during 
the panel and staff reviews that require 
clarification. Sometimes issues are 



stated as "cwnfitions. * These are issues 
' that have been identified as so critical 
that the awaidcannot be maricmnlw 
those coiKlitions are met. Questions may 
also be raised about the proposed 
Wdget CeneraUy. theee issties «re 
raised because there is Inadequate 
justification or explanation of a 
particular budget item, or because the 
budget item seems unimportant to the 
successful completion of the project If 
you are asked to make changes that you 
feel could seriously affect the project's 
success, you may provide reasons for 
not making the changes or provide 
alternative suggestions. Similarly, if 
proposed budget reductions will in your 
opinion, seriously affect the project 
activities, you may explain why and 
provide additional justification for the 
proposed expenses. An award cannot be 
made until all negotiation issues have 
been resolved. 
Q. How do 1 provide an assurance? 
A. Except for SF-4Z4a ** Assurances— 
Non-Construction Programs." which 
must be completed simply state in 
%vriting that you are meeting a 
proscribed requirement. 

Q. Where can copies of the Federal 
Ragister. program regulations, and 
Federal statutes be obtained? 

A. Copies of these materials can 
usually be found at your local Bbrary. If 
not. most can be obtained from the 
Government Printing Office by writing 
to: Superintendent of Documentt. U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 
Washington. DC 20402. Telephone: {2021 
783-3238, When requesting copies of 
regulations or statutes, it is helpful to 
use the specific name, public law 
number, or part number. The material 
referenced in this notice should be 
referred to as follows: 

(1) Adult Education Act as amended 
by the Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. 
Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
School Improvement Amendments of 
1988 (Pub: L. 100-297). 

(2) 34 CFR Part 435 (National English 
Literacy Demonstration Program for 

• Individuals of Limited English 
Proficiency). 
13) 34 CFR parts 1-299. 
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Selected Resource Information 



California Department of Education, SLIAG Model Transition Project: Excellence 
In Adult Education for Adults, Sacramento, CA, 1993. 

Clearinghouse on Adult Education and Literacy. Selected Resources for Adult 
ESL and Literacy Instruction. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, 
1994. 

Todd, Annick and Leonard Terrible. Transition for Hispanic ABE/ESL 
Population. Eugene, OR: Lane Community College, 1993. 

U.S. Department of Education and National Alliance of Business. Building 
Partnerships Between Literacy Volunteer and Adult Education Programs: A 
Guide to Effective Transition Strategies. Washington, DC. 1994. 

U.S. Department of Education and National Alliance of Business. 
Transitions: Building Partnerships Between Literacy Volunteer and Adult 
Education Programs: Background Papers From the National Conference. 

Washington, DC. 1994. 

Wiley, T. Access, Participation and Transition in Adult ESL: Implications for 
Policy and Practice. Southport, CT: Southport Institute for Policy Analysis, 1993. 

Wrigley, Heide Spruck. Meeting the Challenges of Transition: Perspectives on 
the REEP/AALS Transition Projects, Outside Evaluator, 1994. 
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